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Oris lo Serve You OYONE 


Today, and in the days ahead, 


when circumstances may force 


a change from regular routine, 
Ciba Chemists, Colorists and 
Service ‘Technicians are ready 
tO cooperate with you to 
solve vour problems. Please 
feel free to call upon them 


at any time. 


Sulfur colors will be used more and 


more. This sulfur dyestuff has good 


all around fastness properties and fits 


Sole Representatives of 


GREENWICH & MORTON STS. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


right into Army OD shades .. . It 


should be part of your formula. 


PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO + PHILADELPHIA 


Vat’ Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark’ Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C 


advance. 


Subscription $1.50 per year in 
Entered as second-class mail] matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 
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BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL CHARLOTTE 


PAINTED WHITE your ceilings and walls 
help speed production by making your 
lighting system more efficient. 


You can paint your plant without interrupt- 
ing production schedules even though you 
are operating on a 24-hour basis. A trained 
Barreled Sunlight Representative can_ tell 
you how. He is thoroughly equipped to 
help you work out an efficient, economical 
painting program for your plant. For infor- 
mation on this valuable Barreled Sunlight 
| Service, write U. 8S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co.. Dud- 
ley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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BEFORE PAINTING AFTER PAINTING 
i NG 
V Says the Better Vision Institute 
~ 
7 
FAST 
Ac RODUC TION 
® rE WORK 
A 
4 GR INSPEc TION 
| PAINT 
SUNLIGHT 
t \ INDUSTRIAL WHITE-PAINT SPECIALISTS FOR 40 YEARS 
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with Culotix 


With priorities . . shortages . . substitutes 
and the growing searcity of high grade 
colors bringing many other problems, 
there’s no need to put up with bleeding in 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether 
the trouble occurs while the fabric is 
batched up after dyeing; in the finishing 
bath; or any other place where fastness 


to water is necessary .. the cure is Culofix 


4 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


Used as an after treatment. Culofix pre- . 


vents such color bleeding in all rayons, 
eottons and mixtures..either cloth or 
hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 


serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 


Ask us how you ean try it. 


Arkansas Co.. Ine. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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uest ditoial 


NDER modern conditions war is no longer a matter of soldiers 
fighting. It directly involves the entire population and all of 
their activities 


If this dislocation were the only dislocation likely to happen, we 
could manage it; but it seems clear that it is only the first of a 
series of dislocations and some of those to come ma be worse 
than the dislocation in the automobile industry. 


For example, we are now proposing a budget of fifty-nine billion 
dollars in one year on the Federal account alone...The sum ts in- 
conceivable, but it may serve some purpose to remark that it 
predicates an expenditure. by the Government of more than. one 
billion dollars per week. This is at the rate of one hundred and 
forty million dollars a day. It amounts to considerably more than 
half the national income. 


If we raise any such sum as this, the standard of living of every- 
body in America will be decidedly reduced. We will not only use 
less cars and use less gasoline but we will buy: less food, we wll 
travel less, we will buy Jess clothing, and in a thousand ways the 


expenditure of money will be reduced. Even those with low in 


comes, say two thousand or fifteen hundred: dollars a year, will 
find themselves taxed and also find themselves paying high prices 
and, therefore, wondering how they may pay thetr rents and also 
be looking around for wavs and means otf reducing their expendi 
tures. The problem will come directly home to thirty-five million 
housewives who have to deal daily with the family budget. 


This is bound to have a serious effect upon trade. The Govern- 


ment will be buving a great deal and it will be circulating its bor 
rowed. money and taxes collected will be going back to workers 
and emplovees, but as fast as they get the money there will be a 


tax man at hand to call for the Government's portion of it. 


But after all is said and done, those of us who must prepare the 
tax bill ought to bear in mind that while the object of revenue is 
to support a government, the object of a government is the welfare 
of its people. We cannot sacrifice the welfare of our people just to 
raise revenue, We must raise the revenue with an eve to the wel- 
fare of the great masses who constitute the country. They. must 
have enough money left to carrv on. Thev must have enough 
money to take care of their children and their homes. They. must 
have enough money to take care otf their schools and their 


churches. A Government that takes all destrovs itselt. 


The big consolation in the matter is that the Government will 
spend as tast as it collects, and money taken today will be in the 
hands of some worker on tomorrow. This will accelerate the cir- 
This acceleration 
will be reflected in trade, but the trade will be in the simpler 


culation 


if money. It is already up about 25 


articles, 


We have been a very wasteful people in many respects. We have 
consumed a great deal. more rubber than we should have con 
sumed. We have consumed a great deal more gasoline and oil than 
we should have consumed We have traveled a great deal more 
than was necessary and we have devoted ourselves to luxuries a 


great deal. more than was good tor us 


Mavbe this war experience will bring home to mothers and 
fathers and their children the greater values; that is, the values of 


simple living, of happy and contented home lite, and ot the satis- 
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factions of quietness and of study and of self-government rather 
than the satisfactions of self-indulgence, intense social activity, 
and giaety 


| grew up in a period in which there was very little gaiety.’ 
It was the jong aftermath that followed the Civil War when no- 
body had much. I look back upon that. period of my youth with- 
out any regrets and I have never thought that my lot was a hard 
one. It was the rule in our home to go to bed at 10 o'clock at 
night and to be in the house whenever darkness had fallen upon 
the earth. It may be that some will think that that sort’ of living 
was a very dreary thing, but it was not. There were plenty of 
things to do within. the home and plenty of play by the children. 
We just didn’t know-anything about the joy of getting In an auto- 
mobile and riding all over the country or going to dances and sup- 
pers and we did:not miss those things, Perhaps the present gener- 
ation of young people will miss those things, but they: can find 
c<omething better. They can learn how to be happy inside of their 
homes and within the family circles. 


Certainly it is that no great crvilization has ever been built out- 
side of homes that were happy and self-contained, and certainly 
those who have pursued self-indulgence and gaiety have never 
been able to maintain a civilization. 


The war is going to be very hard upon us all and it is going to 
ve verv difficult to win it. The cannot win it by just saying that 
we are going to win it, nor can we win it by being confident that 
we are going to win it. We must work and strive and sacrifice 
with confidence. Let me conclude this editorial with a favorite 
passage from the Holy Scriptures. I frequently think of the Apos- 
tle Paul’s story of his people. They had not been a happy and 
triumphant. people: They had many ups and downs. When he 
came to write about faith, he undertook to define it; but I do not 
think he succeeded. He undertook to say though what had been 
dene by faith, and at the end of his chapter he said: 


“And what shall I more say? for the time will fail 
me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah; of 
David and Samuel and the prophets: who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 


righteousness, 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
the power ol fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, trom ‘weakness were made strong, waxed: 


mighty in war. turned to flight armies of aliens.”’ 


That was faith but not without works. We should work these 
days and carry on in that same faith whereby the chosen people 
of God, centuries ago, subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness. 
irom weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in -war, and 
turned to flight armies of aliens. 


| have no time to say what I think faith is and will conclude 
with Just this remark. If it is so good a thing as the Apostle said 
it was and if it will do what he said it would do, then the time ‘is 
come tor all of us to find out what it is and to get it. 


Josiah W. Bailey 


United States Senator from North Carolina 
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During this period of national emergency “'pro- 
duction at all costs’ has been of paramount 
importance. Time was short... the needs of 
our nation great, but the textile industry with 
unprecedented speed and efficiency has been 
delivering the goods. To meet these demands 
was not an easy task. Every available piece of 
equipment had to be pressed into service. 


Tomorrow with the return to normal conditions 
much of this equipment must be replaced... 


In the present emergency normal replace- 
ments must wait but preliminary studies 


and specifications should be started today. 


for in a competitive market the operation of 
such equipment will be prohibitive. Plans for 
tomorrow can be started today while there is 
time to study your needs carefully and wisely. 


Our engineers are anxious to keep you in close 
touch with improvements in methods and equip- 
ment ... and to show you how such new 
developments can be incorporated in your 
plans for the future. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Much of Cotton Textile Industry to Convert 
to Osnaburg and Bag Sheeting 


HE War Production Board has instructed the cotton 
Tos industry to convert a substantial part of its 
capacity from civilian to military production. 

Limitation Order No. L-99 directs the cotton mills to 
convert specified percentages of their looms now produc- 
ing a long list of cotton fabrics commonly used in clothing 
and in the home to the production of bag osnaburg and 
bag sheetings. 

The loom allocations to osnaburg and bag sheetings 
were made on a basis that, in the opinion of WPB’s Civil- 
ian Supply Division, will not reduce the production of the 
fabrics now being manufactured below a point which will 
satisfy essential civilian requirements. 

The order is said to have been issued after months of 
careful investigation of its feasibility and after it had been 
dovetailed into a complete conversion 
plan for the cotton textile industry. 


The percentages (see text of order) are calculated for 
looms which on February 28, 1942, were operating on the 


' fabrics listed for conversion. The percentages apply to all 


the loom regardless of the fact that some of them may 
have been engaged on February 28th in the production of 
preference-rated civilian or military fabrics. 

‘Before working out these percentages for conversion,” 
Mr. Walton said, “the Cotton Section and the Conversion 
Section of the War Production Board, in co-operation 
with the Civilian Supply Division, had determined the - 
amount of each fabric necessary for essential civilian 
needs. 

‘It is planned to allocate for essential civilian needs 
under separate orders. It is the balance of the production 
that is being converted at this time to osnaburg and sheet- 
ings. Accordingly we believe that all 
essential civilian needs can be taken 


It will approximately double the pro- 
duction of osnaburg and bag sheet- 
sand bags, camouflage cloth, and Bt 
food and agricultural bags. Loss of peng 


; 


care of while at the same time taking 


a care of the essential military needs. 


‘For instance, Order L-99 says to 
the denim mills that they are to con- 
vert 20 per cent of their looms to 


much of the burlap supply from In- 
dia, coupled with ever-increasing mili-. 
tary needs, has created a shortage of osnaburg and bag 


sheetings that will be corrected by the conversion order. - 


‘The mills have been co-operating with us in working 
out this program and are in full sympathy with it,” Frank 
Walton, Deputy Chief of the Textile, Clothing and Leath- 
er Branch of the WPB, said. 

In explaining the order to the cotton textile industry, at 
a meeting of the WPB Cotton Mill Advisory Committee, 
Mr. Walton said that the WPB will issue additional or- 
ders soon dealing with essential civilian fabrics, and mills 
required under these forthcoming orders to manufacture 
specified essential civilian fabrics will be regarded by the 
WPB as having converted to war production. 

“Tt is just as important for the winning of the war. to 
provide work clothing for the men and women who work 
in our bombing plants as it is to provide sand bags to 
protect our buildings against enemy bombers,” Mr. Wal- 
ton said. 
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osnaburg, but the balance of 80 per 
cent of the looms will be allocated to 
denim under a separate order, for this denim is needed 
for overalls and work clothes for the workmen in the war 
plants and the farmers growing essential food supplies. 
We want to make it clear to everyone that we believe all 
essential needs for these work clothes can be taken care 
of under this plan. We are taking out of production at 
this time only surplus production of certain fabrics. At 
the same time, in these conversions and changes. total 
production is being increased considerably.” 

The mills are given from 30 to 60 days to make ‘the 
conversions. 


All of the bag osnaburg and bag sheetings hereafter 
produced or now owned by the mills must be sold and 
delivered only upon rated orders. 

The conversion. program is designed to increase the 
present rate of annual production of osnaburg from 263.- 
500,000 yards to 660,000,000 yards. It is intended to 


MEMBER 
AUDIT 
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increase the bag sheetings production from 488,000,000 
yards to 855,500,000 yards. 

In telling the Cotton Mill Advisory Committee of plans 
now being worked out to assure adequate supplies of es- 
sential civilian fabrics, Mr. Walton said maximum pro- 
duction of yardage will be obtained by operating all mills 
as many. hours as possible and by making full use of the 
maximum width of looms to the greatest extent practica- 
ble. 

Mr. Walton said that a recently completed WPB sur- 
vey of the entire cotton textile industry showed that as of 
February 28, 1942, 74 per cent of the mils (601 out of a 
total of 815) had defense orders. 

That survey showed further that 34:3 per cent of the 
total production of the weaving mills was on defense or- 
ders. as was 40.1 per cent of the total production of the 
yarn mills. An additional 3 per cent 1s accounted for by 
defense orders placed between February 28th and the 
present. 

Order 1-99 converts an additional 12.9 per cent of the 
weaving capacity to defense orders, bringing the figure up 
to 50.27 per cent. : 

Mr. Walton said that orders now being prepared to as- 
sure military and essential civilian supplies will require 
38.1 per cent of the total output of the weaving mills, 
which added to the 50.27 per cent brings the detense 
percentage up to 88.37 percent. 

“Tt is now planned,” he said, “to. expand production 
schedules to secure a much larger yardage. We want to 
do this in co-operation with the industry committee and 
several technical committees to be set up for this purpose 
in each section of the industry. 

“These plans contemplate fabrics with minimum picks 
and made, whenever possible, full width of the looms to 
secure more square yards. 

“It is hoped that under such a plan the industry can 
reach a 14.000,000,000 square yards rate for 1942 and at 
least 15,000,000,000 square yards for 19453. 

“WPB has already issued orders which limit the yard- 
age per garment in men’s and women’s clothes which 
should save much yardage. Other such orders are contem- 
plated where yardage can be saved per unit, 

“By cutting out luxury items and non-essentials and 
by securing the increased production mentioned above, 1 
is hoped that the level of essential civilian consumption 
can be maintained on a basis equal to the 1939 level. 

“Since there is an ample supply of raw cotton at pres- 
ent, it is planned to produce cretain types of cotton fab- 
rics for bagging, wrapping, sand bags, camoutlage, etc., In 
woolen mills, carpet mills and such plants to help take 
care of the entire program and if possible a sizable quan- 
tity for a military stockpile. 

“Military and civilian demands can increase rapidly, 
depending on the war effort. Requirements for sandbags 
depend on several situations. Demand for bags and wrap- 
ping increases with the war effort. Accordingly, it has 
been deemed wise to develop special cotton fabrics in 
other sections of the textile industry, and we already have 
samples for. cotton bagging made completely in woolen 
mills. Further, we have samples made trom cotton yarn 
spun on woolen machinery and woven in carpet mills; still 
other samples have been woven in upholstery mills. These 


fabrics are all usable for special purposes and in emer- 
gency can be very useful in the war effort. A number ot 
carpet mills are already making cotton duck and still 
more are converting to it. 


“A number of cotton mill operators have offered their 
services in helping woolen or carpet mills in making any 
of these products. Some of the carpet manufacturers have 
visited cotton mills for this purpose. The War Production 


Board is pleased to note the co-operation of the various - 


segments of the textile industry, all toward the same end 
of winning this war and producing essential fabrics. The 
different Sections of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Branch of the War Production Board handling these dif- 
ferent segments of the textile business are all working to- 
cether to develop these special fabrics. The Textile Ma- 
chinery Section is co-operating and OPA has offered its 
full co-operation in this program in the development of 
this new production. 


“The reason for this development is obvious, since we 
have an ample supply of raw cotton but have shortages 
of fibers in other sections of the industry. There is ma- 
chinery available for spinning more of this raw cotton, 
and since we feel that all of this production will be need- 
d, plans are already under way under the direction of our 
Conversion Section to complete this additional production 
program. 

32-—-NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CHAPTER [TX——-WaAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


SUBCHAPTER B 
PART 1193 


LIMITATIONS ORDER No. L-99 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 


BAG OSNABURG AND BAG SHEETINGS 


The fulfillment of requirements for the defense of the 
United States has created a shortage in the supply of bag 
osnaburg and bag sheetings for defense, for private ac- 
count and for export; and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the public interest and to 
promote the national defense: 


SecTion 1193.1——-LIMITATION ORDER No. L-99. 


(1) Applicability of Priorities Regulation No. 1. This 
order and all transactions affected thereby are sub- 
ject to the provisions of Priorities Regulation’ No. 
| (Part 944), as amended from time to time. ex- 
cept to the extent that any provision hereof may 
be inconsistent therewith, in which case the pro- 
visions of this order shall govern. 


(b) Additional Definitions. For the purposes of this 
order | 
(1) “Bag Osnabure” means cotton osnaburg in 
the constructions listed below, including pro 
rata widths of like count and weight not less 
than 30” wide: 


40” 40/28 2.05 yd. 
36° 40/28 7 oz. 

36” 32/28 2.85.yd. 
40" 32/28 3:55 ya: 


30” 40/30 7 oz. 
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(2) “Bag Sheeting” means cotton sheetings in the 
constructions listed below, including pro rata 
widths of like count and weight not less than 
30” wide: 


36” 48/48 2.85 yd. 
40” 48/48 2.85 yd. 
40” 48/44 3.75 yd. 
40” 48/44 3.25 yd. 
37” 48/48 4.00 yd. 
40” 44/40 4.25 yd. 
31” 48/48 5.00 yd. 


(3) “Conversion” shall mean the change of pro- 


duction of a loom from a fabric on which it 
was operating on February 28, 1942, to the 
production, at the rate of at least 120 hours 
weekly or its equivalent, of another designat- 
ed fabric. | 


(c) Restriction on the Use of Raw Cotton. After the 


date as of which this order requires any conversion 
to be made, unless and until a person required to 


convert shall be manufacturing or otherwise ob- 


taining sufficient cotton yarn, of suitable sizes and 
quality, for him to carry out such conversion, he 
shall not manufacture from raw cotton any cotton 
yarn to be used for any other purpose. 


(1) Conversions to Bag Osnaburg. All persons. owning 


or controlling looms on the effective date of this 
order, which on February 28, 1942, were operat- 
ing on any of the fabrics hereinafter mentioned in 
this paragraph, shall arrange for the conversion of 
such looms to the manufacture of whichever con- 
struction or constructions of bag osnaburg listed in 
paragraph (b)(1) of this order which may be 
specified by the Director of Industry Operations. 
In the absence of such specifications, such person 
shall convert to the manufacture of such construc- 
tion or constructions which will in the judgment of 
such person fill the defense orders for such fabrics 
placed with him to the maximum extent possible 
consistent with effecting the maximum total yard- 
age output and running on constructions best suit- 
ed to the productive machinery of the mill in 
which the conversion is ordered. Such conversions 
shall be of the following percentages of such looms 
and shall be completed within the respective pe- 
riods of time specified below: 

(1) 20°¢. of all looms operating on Bed Tickings, 

to be completed within 45 days from the ef- 
fective date of this order. 
(2) 20% of all looms operating on Cotton- 
ades and Suiting Coverts, to be completed 
within 45 days from the effective date of this 
order. 


(3) 20% of all looms operating on Colored Yarn 
Suitings (other than Cottonades, Suiting Cov- 
erts and Whipcords), to be completed within 
60 days from the effective date of this order. 


(4) 20% of all looms operating on Denims, to be 
completed within 45 days from the effective 
date of this order, 

(5) 20% of all looms operating on Pin Stripes, 
Pin Checks, Hickory Stripes, etc., to be com- 
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pleted within 45 days from the effective date 
of this order. 

(6) 20% of all looms operating on plain or Dob- 
by, all cotton and cotton warp, Drapery, Up- 
holstery and Tapestry Fabrics, to be com- 
pleted within 45 days from the effective date 
of this order. 

(7) 20% of all looms operating on Turkish and 
Terry Woven Towels and Toweling, to be 
completed within 45 days from the effective 
date of this order. | 

(8) 20% of all- looms, operating on Huck, Dam- 
ask and Jacquard Woven Towel and Towel- 
ing, to be completed within 45 days from the 
effective date of this order, 

(9) 100% of all looms operating on osnaburg of 
any construction, to be completed. within 30 
days from the effective date of this order. 


(e) Conversions to Bag Sheetings. All persons owning 


or controlling looms on the effective date of this 
order, which on February 28, 1942, were operat- 
ing on any of the fabrics hereinafter mentioned in 
this paragraph, shall arrange for the conversion of 
such looms to the manufacture of whichever con- 
struction or constructions of bag sheetings listed 
in paragraph (b)(2) of this order which may be 
specified by the Director of Industry Operations. 
In the absence of such specifications, such person 
shall convert to the manufacture of such construc- 
tion or constructions which will in the judgment of 
such person fill the defense orders for such fabrics 
placed with him to the maximum extent possible 
consistent with effecting the maximum total yard- 
age output and running on constructions best suit- 
ed to the productive machinery of the mill in 
which the conversion is ordered. Such conversions 
shall be of the following percentages of such looms 
and shall be completed within the respective pe- 
riods of time specified below: 

(1) 40% of all looms operating on Outing Flan- 
nels, to be completed within 60 days from the 
effective date of this order. 

(2) 40% of all looms operating on all other 
Napped Fabrics except Canton Flannels, 
Work Shirt Flannels and Blankets, to be 
completed within 60 days from the effective 
date of this order. 

(3) 40% of all looms operating on Soft-Filled 

' Sheetings for Napping to be completed within 
60 days from the effective date of this order. 

(4) 50% of all looms operating on Class C Sheet- 
ings, to.be completed within 45 days from the 
effective date of this order. | 

(5) 100% of all looms operating on Class A and 
Class B Sheetings, to be completed within 30 
days from the effective date of this order. 


({) Distribution of Bag Osnaburg and Bag Sheetings. 


All bag osnaburg and bag sheetings hereafter pro- 
duced or now owned by producers shall be sold 
and delivered only upon defense orders, or as spe- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Most Far Reaching Price Ceilings © 
On Textiles Go Into Effect 


industry will now be under OPA price ceilings as a 

result of a move April 24th by Price Administrator, 
Leon Henderson extending maximum price regulations to 
all types of carded grey and finished cotton goods not 
previously covered -by schedules. 


| egies every product of the cotton textile 


- This action, which becomes effective May 4, 1942, un- 
der. the provisions of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
118, covers chiefly manufacturers’ sales of “cotton prod- 
ucts” and provides a method for determining ceiling 
prices for many special constructions of textile merchan- 
dise prepared by large cotton. mills for consumers. ‘Whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers who perform their normal 
service are exempt from the provisions. 

The regulation, in effect, establishes maximum prices 
for “cotton products” at considerably lower levels than 
the present market and brings them substantially into line 
with cotton yarn and textile prices already under ceilings. 
Some combed cotton goods are not yet subject to OPA 
regulation. 

“Tt is now apparent that ceilings must be extended to 
cover virtually the entire cotton textile field,” declared 
Mr. Henderson. ‘‘With some cotton textiles subject to 
ceilings and others free to rise without any formal restric- 
tion, the price structure of the industry has become 
greatly distorted. On the one hand, prices of ceiling fab- 
rics have remained stable, increasing only to the extent 
that the cotton market has advanced. Non-ceiling’ goods 
have, on the other hand, continued to follow an inflation- 
ary trend. This has resulted in a tendency to shift looms 
to unregulated goods.”’ 

Products brought under regulation by the order include 
such important finished textiles used by consumers as 
blankets, towels, bedspreads, ginghams, table cloths and 
napkins, corduroys, diapers, cottonades, whipcords, flan- 
nels and chambrays. 

In addition, among the numerous ‘unfinished’ goods 
covered are. wide goods of 42 inches and over, industrial 
fabrics. ducks, shirting, twills and drills, sateens, gabar- 
dine and repps. 

A base pricing period from July 21, 1941, through Au- 
gust 15, 1941, inclusive, is established. As in other cotton 
textile and yarn schedules, the maximum prices are allow- 
ed to fluctuate in conformity with price changes in raw 
cotton. 

Seven previous price schedules for cotton yarns and 
goods covered the major production of cotton spindles 
and looms. These included combed yarns, fine grey goods, 
carded yarns, carded grey and colored yarn goods, bed 
linens and upholstery fabrics and finished piece goods. 
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The “cotton products” order is designed to restore the 
price relationship that existed between the regulated and 
unregulated cotton goods at a representative period. The 
July 21st-August 15th base reflects prices for the non- 
ceiling goods as nearly as possible in line with ceiling 
goods, Mr. Henderson said. It will allow at least as lib- 
eral maximum prices as those now incorporated in sched- 


ules and will afford the textile industry an adequate profit, 


OPA studies show. | 

As an example of disproportionate price changes that 
have taken place, Mr. Henderson cited a table prepared 
by OPA. This showed that from July 21, 1941, to March 
27, 1942, maximum prices on nine types of cotton goods 
under schedules had. advanced an average of 11.5 per 
cent. Over the same period, an average rise of 21 per cent 
was registered in a list of 49 carded goods constructions 
which had not been regulated. : 

‘Cotton products” are defined to mean “products made 
on a loom and consisting basically of cotton, regardless of 
the extent to which, during the titme when .. . title re- 
mains in the producer, they are finished, processed or fab- 
ricated,”’ 

Certain exceptions to the definitions of “cotton prod- 
ucts’ are set forth. These include products subject to any 
other maximum price regulation or schedule; products 
consisting of 50 per cent or more by weight, after weaving 


and before any finishing or fabrication, of combed cotton 


yarn; garments; yarn-dyed or printed upholstery or dra- 
pery fabrics; gauze bandage, adhesive tape and related 
medical supplies; fabrics less than 6 inches in width:-and 


- woven tickings heavier than 4.95 yards per pound and not 


in weaves requiring a Jacquard loom. 

The cotton products regulation takes into consideration 
many products of “integrated” mills which combine ‘in 
part or in whole the spinning, weaving, finishing and fab- 
rication of goods such as towels, bedspreads and flannels. 

However, finished ‘piece goods of a character custom- 


arily finished and marketed in larger volume by independ- - 


ent convefters and finishers by integrated producers re- 
main subject to Temporary Price Regulation No. 10 
(Finished Piece Goods). The schedule directs persons 
desiring an opinion as to which of these schedules (Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 118 or Temporary Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 10) is applicable to their products 
to communicate in writing with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, 

Because of the large number of products covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 118, the order does not 
establish “cents-per-yard” base prices but provides a 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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All-season Dayco Tempered 
Roll Coverings never let you 
down when the thermometer 
goes up to sizzling heights. 
Dayeos are built, engineered 
and proved to keep rolling on— 
serene and sure in summer’s 
heat without flattening, dis- 
torting or grooving. Unaffected 
by extremes of temperature, 
Daycos unvarying properties 
reduce “‘down’ 


time—decrease 
maintenance costs and increase 
the production of high stand- 
ard, uniform yarn. All this, and 
longer life too, Dayeos deliver 
at lower cost-per-month of use. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS. DIVISION, 
WAYNESVILLE, N. C. DAYTON, OHIO 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Koll Coverings 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building Greenville, $. C. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


1. improved drafting. 
| 2. No grooving — ess 
ends down. 
3. Unaffected by tem 
perature changes. 
4. Lowernet roll costs. 
5. Long service life. 
6. Easy apply: 
er cushioning: 
by hard ends. 
9. Static free- 


il resisting: 
tubular construction. 


12. Produce more uniform yarn. 
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Rayon Staple Fiber Spinning 


By R. Bouvet 


Superintendent of Textile Unit 


‘American Viscose Corporation 


N the early years of our century, when continuous fila- 
ment rayon was struggling-to win recognition, atten- 
tion was already being given to the production ‘of 

discontinuous filaments of pre-determined length. The 
thought motivating the research being to provide a raw 
material, which though different from cotton, could be 
processed On existing cotton spinning machinery. 

In 1907, a Frenchman by name of Pellerin took out a 

patent covering the manufacturing of rayon staple fiber. 
During the years following, factories were erected and run 


exclusively on this product. Its production grew at a fast 
pace. 

According to. available statistics, the world production 
aggregated 7,185,000 pounds in 1929, then increased 100 
fold in the following ten years. 

It is difficult to ascertain today’s world production, One 
and a half billion pounds may probably be considered as 
an educated guess. In view of the present conditions we 
are largely interested in what is produced in this country. 
The production of the U. S. A. reached 122,000,000 
pounds in 1941, out of which approximately 15 per cent 
represents the acetate process. 

The Rayon Organon reports that there is sufficient in- 
stalled capacity to produce 150,000,000 pounds and that 
no additional capacity is contemplated for the next 18 
months. 


Versatile Fiber 


The versatility of rayon staple fiber is endless, its po- 
tentialities hardly explored, and its present achievements 
may be regarded as a modest start of what the future 
holds. In spite of being but three decades old, it already 
occupies a remarkable place in the textile field. The term 
“textile field” is used advisedly, for rayon staple fiber has 
achieved a notable success, not only in the dress goods 
line, but for men and women’s wear, blankets, rugs and in 
countless other branches. Its expanding use is being ac- 
celerated by the public demand as well as the war tempo. 
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Its blitzkrieg invasion of textile branches in quest of new 
materials is inescapable. Its adaptability to the creation 
of novel effects is most compelling. Its merits are such 
that it anchors itself securely within whatever line it pene- 
trates. | 

Rayon staple fiber has modified some of the old-age 


. practices. For instance, in the past, cloth manufacturers 


generally selected standard type yarns and embellished 
the fabric by the means of fancy weaves or other techni- 
cal variations. Today, staple fiber spinners are asked to 
design yarns possessing novel characteristics, yarns with 
built-in style, thereby extending the function. of creation 
to the spinner’s ingenuity. Changes of this nature have 
enlarged greatly the field of research, as well as the poasi- 
bilities of interesting creations and of modern styling for 
the technicians. 

Rayon staple fiber is being delivered in a large variety 
of size, length and type. It may be had in fibers sizing 
1.25, 3, 5, 10, 20 denier and up if desired. Lengths avail- 
able range from 1” to 8”. The length may be varied as 
the need arises and in keeping with capability of the spin- 


ning equipment. By type, I have in mind the fiber 
strength, whether regular or strong. The luster, whether 
dull or bright. The dye index, whether light or dark. The 


shape of the cross section whether serrated or smooth. 


very successfully on both. The latter is more extensively 
used because of its being less expensive, simpler, easier to 
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The particular application for which the staple has been 
designed, such as wearing apparels, house furnishings or 
industrial usages. 

This is merely a streamlined picture of the variety 
available today, and this impressive array will no doubt 
pale in the light of what tomorrow will bring. 


Fiber Not Waste 


Some people might be under the impression that rayon 
staple fiber is waste. Nothing could be further from, the 
truth for the fiber is specifically made continuous 
length, then is cut in pre-determined length staple. 

The general and chemical procedure followed for the 
production of continuous filament rayon, 
processing staple fibers. 


obtains when 
In the case of continuous rayon, 
varns are twisted into threads at spinning time, and go 


* 
dew 
‘ 


Machines 
spinning rayon, for staple fiber purposes, produce tows 


through subsequent operations in that form. 


These tows are 
cut into staple of determined length on specially designed 
machines. Then the staple fiber is chemically treated, 
dried by methods familiar to the textile industry, and 
finally baled for shipment to spinning mills. 


having thousands of continuous filaments. 


With comparatively few changes, existing cotton ma- 
chinery can be 
fiber. Were we to go in detail through every operation to 
which the staple fiber is subjected from the bale to the 
varn stage, a great deal of time would be needed. Allow 
me, therefore, to touch just briefly upon the operations 
leading to the spinning and to devote more attention to 
the spinning itself. 


used for the processing of rayon staple 


Staple fiber reaches spinning mills free from impurities 
and'‘extraneous matters so that the cleaning operation, as 
generally necessary when dealing with other types ot 
staples can be dispensed with. This feature is interesting 
in view of the bearing it has on processing cost and waste 
elimination. The stock is also partly open so that it does 
not call for any more than a reasonable conditioning and 
a gentle further opening. 

Pickers work the staple into laps. Cards transform the 
laps into card slivers resembling a fluffy and continuous 
strand. 
the most arresting change takes place in the entire proc- 
ess, Any one observing a card in motion cannot help be- 


Carding probably is the operation during which 
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ing intrigued by the various things it does while running 
smoothly and effortlessly. 


Only Slight Paralleling of Fibers At Card 


The function of the card is to disentagle the staple, to 
eliminate foreign matters that may have found their way 
into the stock, to change a lap weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 14 ounces to a linear yard into a sliver weighing 
about 50 grains to the yard introducing at the same time 
a slight degree of parallelism. 

Contrary to a fairly common assumption, the parallel- 
ism taking place in the course of carding is negligible. 
The action of the card clothing is such that the staple 
emerges from the doffer with no definite orientation. If 
it were not so, if a high degree of parallelism existed at 
that stage, the web, which is veil-like, would not hold, 
would tear before reaching the condenser rolls. Thus 
parallelism really develops during the several subsequent 


operations. 


The process following the carding is carried out on 
drawing frames, whose function it is to blend, draft and 
start the staple on the road of parallelisation. Generally 
up to 6 card slivers are run jointly and drafted, so that 
the resulting drawing finisher is nearly equal to the size 
of the original card sliver. : 

The next step calls for the use of fly frames. 
using conventional frames, 


When 
3 operations are needed to 
obtain the finished roving. A minimum of twist is inserted 
in the roving, merely enough to give the strand sufficient 
strength to work well in the next process. In the course 
of this operation, further parallelism and additional blend- 
ing takes place. The roving is gradually reduced to the 
size needed for the spinning process. 

When using super draft frames the finished roving can 
be completed in one operation. Mills equipped with such 
equipment are in a position to eliminate two roving proc- 
esses provided the size of the roving sought is within the 
limitations of the frame. 

The sequence of operations just summarily discussed 
precedes the spinning. Whatever has been done to the 
roving up to that point may either make or break the 
varn. The old saying that a well made warp is half woven 
applies to spinning, for a well made roving is as good as 
half spun, 

What is a spinning frame? What are its functions? 
How does it operate? 

The art of spinning is truly very old. It started before 
the dawn of history with the Distaff and spindle, followed 
by the spinning wheel. In 1738, Wyatt invented drafting 
by means of rollers. In 1750, James Hargreaves revolu- 
tionized the art further with his spinning Jenny. In 1769, 
Richard Arkwright built a cotton spinning frame combin- 
ing the principles used in the spinning Jenny, with roller 
drafting and flyer twisting. 
proved frames, 


In later years, greatly im- 
called mule spinners, were developed. 
These frames flourished until 1838, at which time a vig- 
orous competitor in the form of a ring spinner, appeared 
on the scene. 

loday, there are two large divisions of cotton spinners 

mule and ring spinners. Rayon staple fiber can be spun 
very successfully on both. The latter is more extensively 
used because of its being less expensive, simpler, easier to 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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We've had the “sock” that brings out the guns and bullets, bombs and shells, 
the champ in a man! We're working tanks, trucks, ships and planes can be 
for VICTORY in the great American produced in overwhelming quantities. 
Blower plants, building the Industrial. We're building apparatus for Army and 
Fans, Blowers, Unit Heaters, Collectors, Navy offensive weapons, too, and we're 
Fluid Drives and Mechanical Draft at it with all our facilities and every 
Equipment that have to come before ounce of strength. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, On 
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OLDE COTTON FACTORY 


By 
3 K. EDWARDS 
Part Four 


Here is another of Mr. Edwards’ articles recalling 
the old days in the South’s cotton textile industry. 
Beginning work in a cotton mill in 1887, Mr. Ed- 
wards has seen the industry develop through trying 
times, from the small 1,000 to 6,000 spindle mills 
to the present giants. 


N every department or “room” a very important role 

was played by the “section hand” or “fixer.” His 

duties were many and varied as he was responsible 
for the upkeep of all machinery and other equipment on 
his section, the performance of all the workers, and di- 
recting of all operations efficiently. : 

Machine repair parts were very difficult to replace 
when broken, as the shops where machinery was built 
were a long distance away and even when new parts weré 
ordered to replace contemplated breakages, long delays 
were quite frequent ‘so that the section hand was forced 
to resort to other ways to keep his machines going. He 
soon discovered that he could patch up a broken part 
by going into the blacksmith shop and experimenting 
until he could make it work. In that way he became able 
to avoid many expensive delays, at.the same time devel- 
oping into a very capable and useful member of the firm. 

In view of the close relationship between the section 
hands all over the mill, constant association created a 
gradual understanding, eventually enabling these men to 
gain a knowledge of operating machines other than on 
their own jobs. In that way a picker section man might 
become also a card grinder or a fixer on “flyer” frames, 
or. a spinning room section man might, in the course of 
time, increase his efficiency by adding loom fixing or per- 
haps card room fixing to his store of mechanical knowl- 
edge. Consequently an emergency could be much easier 
handled or, in the event of a man being “out”’ on sick 
leave, his “next door neighbor” could double and keep 
things going. It. became customary to get together if 
only in pairs or small groups, to exchange ideas and 
discuss problems and, by and by the entire outfit began 
to realize the importance of KNOWLEDGE. 

This idea soon began to spread and the second hands 
and the overseers took notice. Textile clubs were orga- 
nized, section hands, card grinders, loom fixers, second 
hands, overseers and superintendents became members. 

The principal object was to gain knowledge, both the- 
oretical and practical. Quite often an extensive lecture 
on some important topic by the superintendent or an 
overseer would appear on the program at one of the 
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regular meetings, and as these organizations grew and 
progressed a most remarkable degree of interest devel- 
oped. In addition to occasional lectures, classes in textile 
mathematics were formed, so the section man became able 
to make a good number of his own calculations. 

Sequel to all of these activities is the great Southern 
Textile Association and the numerous textile educational 


institutions established all over our fair Southland. also. 


the many wonderful textile periodical publications cover- 


ing not only the Southern textile district but which have 


attained international recognition. 

These experiences very naturally enabled section hands 
to become second hands and later assume the responsi- 
bility of overseers and superintendents, a number of 
whom have passed them on to deserving sons and grand- 
sons. This same spirit of cooperation was taught and 
insisted on by the section man to his “help” and by a 
system of continual searching for new ways of performing 
tasks, time and effort saving ideas, a more progressive 
program could be perfected. 

Then, too, a section hand, card grinder, or loom fixer 
learned how to ‘“‘team up” with the shop force in emer- 
gencies, such as fractured steam or water pipes, light 
wiring, shafting and pulleys, fighting fires, etc., adding 
to his own ability as well as to the building up of morale 
in the organization. 

It eventually became apparent that a way to deal with 
the supply situation was in order. Brooms, brushes. 


belting, travelers, oil, etc., required a place for storage 


for while the amount of supplies used was small and, 
like machine parts, had to be ordered from a long dis- 
tance, and not convenient to order so many different items 
as needed as was being done, cupboards of a proper size 
were built to handle a stock for short period, but as the 
industry grew and demands of all kinds increased, the 
supply room was added to the building as a part of the 
plant and larger quantities of supplies were bought and 
stored in the supply room. 

By this method a section hand in any room could go 
to the supply room on certain days and “check in” a 
list of items for immediate use and keep them in his 


work bench and use as needed. 


Later this part of the industry brought the textile 
mill supply store right to our doors, making it still more 
convenient and economical. | 

In this connection the builders of textile machinery 
began to establish branch offices and stock rooms in con- 
venient locations, making the burden of obtaining new 
parts very much lighter. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
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Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus, Ohio 
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J. Craig Smith New President of Alabama Mill 
Men 


The Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association con- 
cluded its two-day annual convention at Grand Hotel, 
Point Clear, with the adoption of a slogan ‘‘Utmost Pro- 
duction for Victory.” They also elected new officers and 
directors, heard that Southern cotton mills aré now using 
more cotton than Southern farms are producing and that 
more women operatives must be Instructed to take mens 
jobs, and applauded the first awards of satety trophies 
given by Hugh M. Comer, executive vice-president of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Benjamin C. Russell, president of Russell Mfg. Co., 


Alexander City, was advanced from president to board 
chairman, and J. Craig Smith, of the Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, succeeded Mr. Russell as president. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, D. H. Morris, Jr., 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva; treasurer, G. Arthur Cook, 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Montgomery. : 


Three new members elected to the nine-man board of 
directors were: Thomas Cousins, Dwight Mfg. Co., Ala- 
bama City; J. T. Phillips, Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria; C. W. Young, Goodyear-Decatur Mills, Decatur. 


Holdover directors are: Hugh M. Comer, Sylacauga: 
Hober Carter, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika; R. C. For- 
rest, California Cotton Mills, Uniontown; R. W. Jen- 
nings, West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett; B. G.. Stumberg, 
Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, and R. A. Wells, Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., Talladega. 


The Association pursued its fight for King Cotton by 
adopting a resolution supporting a movement to seek in- 
creased use of cotton for bale wrappings, in place of jute. 


The high point in the convention was the presentation 
of the Comer safety trophies to winners in the spinning 
and the spinning weaving divisions, chosen on the basis 
of records kept by the Alabama Department of Industrial 
Relations. 


Award in the spinning division went to Adelaide Mills, 
Anniston, represented by T. P. Roberts, general manager. 
Winner in the spinning-weaving division was the Good- 
year-Decatur Mills, Decatur, whose representative was 
C, W. Young, superintendent. 


The large gold-plated trophies will become permanent 
property of winners only after being awarded three years 
in succession. This year’s award was the first, Mr. Comer 
having announced the contest at last vear’s convention. 


In his retiring president’s message, Mr. Russell asserted 
that cotton manufacturers in the South were ‘‘awaiting 
announcement. of probable. drastic conversion orders 
directing the Southern cotton textile industry to put more 
looms to work to meet the shortage in duck.” 3 


‘Even Washington is now realizing,” he said, “that the 
textile mills of the South are now using more cotton than 
Southern farmers are producing and yet the needs of the 
Army and Navy are not being wholly met.” 


From the State's Department of Industrial Relations 
came Judge John D. Petree, director; Frank Broadway, 
general counsel, and J. M. Haralson, experience rating 
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unit head, to talk safety, unemployment compensation 
and employment stabilization. 


Dean J]. E. Hannum, of the School of Engineer- 
ing at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, appealed 
to the manufacturers to urge textile students to finish 
their courses for engineering degrees before enlisting. He 
stressed the need for more qualified textile engineers. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc., New York, gave the Alabama cotton 
men a survey of the present war-time textile situation and 
estimated that more than half the nation’s spindles are 
now in the production of war goods, with spindles in use 
numbering less than half the total in World War 1. Pro- 
duction is almost twice that attained in the previous war, 
Dr. Murchison said. 

The mill men were warned by Maj. William A. Dom- 
inick, of the Alabama Selective Service headquarters, that 
they must prepare to use more women in the mills as the 
men are called to the Army. . 

Prof. Ben H. Crawford, of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, told of the program of Alabama Textile Operating 
Executives, an organization of mill superintendents and 
foremen which holds semi-annual meetings to discuss new 
techniques in Spinning, weaving, slashing and carding. 

Maj. Dwight M. Wilhelm, who retired as secretary of 
the Association when called to the Army, submitted his 
report. It was announced that Mrs. Ruth G. Shaw, of 
Montgomery, would be acting secretary. 


There Shouldn't Be Any Question About It 


We have noticed in a daily paper the following: 

“As a consequence oj the heavy Government buying, 
some 12,500,000,000 square yards of cotton textiles, an 
all time peak, are likely to be produced this week.” 

Offhand, we should say that 12'% billion yards of cot- 
ton cloth this week would set a record. As a matter of 
fact, the industry should get a medal. (Production last 
year was in the neighborhood of 11%. billion yards.) 


North Carolina State-Wide Industrial Safety 
Conference in Charlotte May 14-15-16 


T. A. Wilson, chairman of the N. C. Industrial Com- 
mission, has announced that the program is virtually com- 
pleted for the Thirteenth Annual State-Wide Industrial 
Safety Conference, for North Carolina, to be held in 
Charlotte on May 14-15-16. 

The three-day meeting will open with a general session 
on Thursday morning at the Hotel Charlotte. Governor 
Broughton will be the featured speaker. Other speakers 
will include R. B. Morley, general manager of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Association, Toronto, Canada. 
and Edward Scheidt, of the Charlotte office of the F. B. T. 

Textile meetings will be held at the hotel on Thursday 
and Friday. Among the textile men participating as sec- 
tional chairmen are the following: W.B. Weaver. Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Spray; Dr. A. L. Holton, Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis; KE. K. Whitener, Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co., Gastonia; Jos. R. Gill, American Enka Co., Enka: 
R. A. Shaw, Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore. 
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The particular type of comb to be selected and 
used definitely depends upon many different 
variables or conditions, a few of which are 


1. Size and model of machine upon which it 
is to be used. 


2. Number of ends to be worked—-grade of 
yarn to be used—-whether light or heavy. 


| 7“ im 3. Degree of quality desired in fin- 
a ished product—the degree of 

freedom from shines or other 
imperfections. 

| ps | 4. Degree of importance of initial invest- 

im ment. 


a. The year round run of work you have to 
do—whether it is standard or varies con- 


tm siderably. 
| This Company has developed a Comb best 
: ae | suited to each condition. Our Field Engineer 
_ : will gladly assist you in the selection of the . 
_ | | proper Comb free of obligation. 


By selecting the best Comb suited to your 
needs, it is one way of meeting the war-time 
needs. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. 


Manufacturers of Superior 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES— HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 
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Left to Right: W. W. Splawn, The Kendall Co., Pelzer, chairman of the South Carolina Division; Lt. Kelly E. Traynham, Q.M.C., 

U. S. Army, Greenville; Or. James C. Kinard, president Newberry College, Newberry; Frank D. Lockman, Jr., chairman of the 

Weavers’ Section, S. C. Division; Frank D. Lockman, Sr., former president of the Southern Textile Association (both of Monarch 

Mills, Lockhart); E. W. Blackwood, Martel Mills, Valley Falis; Jesse Jones, The Kendall Co., Pelzer; Guy Morrison, Penick & 
Ford, Spartanburg. 


South Carolina Group 


Discusses War Problems, Worker Training 


HE. South Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held its spring meeting at the Parker 
District High School, Greenville, S. C., on the morn- 
ing of April 25th, with a large crowd in attendance. W. 
W. Splawn, The Kendall Co., Pelzer, 5. C., general chair- 
man of the Division, presided. 

L. P. Hollis, nationally known director of the Parker 
High School; welcomed the gathering, and paid tribute to 
the discussions carried out by the Association. 

Rev. E. E. Glenn, of Pelzer, introduced the principal 
speaker, Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry 
College, Newberry, S.C. Dr. Kinard made a fine inspira- 
tional talk, ending with “And so let’s you and me make 
up our minds today, you in your own individual jobs and 
| in mine, to stand as best we can one hundred per cent 
behind this whole program, in every individual commu- 
nity throughout the State and then in the Nation, so that 
we shall serve notice upon all the forces of fanaticism in 
the world today that, whatever the cost, you and I will 
pay whatever price is necessary to keep this land free of 
the force of despotism, that you and I will give everything 
we have to keep it free from the iron heel and the mailed 
fist, to keep ita land where little children may play hap- 
pily in the streets without fear of an exploding bomb, a 
land where there shall never lurk on every street corner 
and in every hidden nook sneaking agents seeking to seize 
upon some innocent act as excuse for torture in a concen- 
tration camp or death before a firing squad, a land where 
the honor of American manhood and the sanctity of 
American womanhood shall be kept unstained, a land of 
law and liberty and life.” : 

A stenographic report of the remainder of the meeting 
follows: 


Chairman Splawn: 1 am sure we have all enjoyed Dr. 
Kinard’s talk. We are very fortunate to have him with 
us. He has given us a lot of points that we can take home 
and think about and that go very well with our technical 
program. 

We have with us also this morning Lieut. Kelly E. 
Traynham, of the Quartermaster Depot of the United 
States Army. Some. time ago we applied tothe. Quarter- 
master Corps for an officer to address this group on the 
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subject of “Various Fabric Defects as Seen by the Army.” 
Lieutenant Traynham was away off at that time. But 
through the kindness of Major Maham, of the Quarter- 
master Corps in Atlanta, after several days, and after 
going through to Philadelphia and back to Atlanta. we 
finally located Lieutenant Kelly here in Greenville: and 
he is now going to address us. I present Lieutenant 
Traynham. 


Various Fabric Defects As Seen By The Army 


(By Lieut. Kelly E. Traynham, Quartermaster Depot, 
U.S. Army) 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, | am very glad to be 
here with you today. For a long time I wondered why 
you called upon me to speak-to vou but now, after hearing 
Dr. Kinard’s eloquent speech, I am sure I know. As you 
remember, Mr. Hollis said there are two kinds of speak- 
ers, those who can talk and those who can’t. Dr. Kinard 
ably represents the former, while I belong to the latter 
group. 

Weaving imperfect goods does not help the war effort. 
On the other hand, it is the patriotic duty of all of us to 
do the best we can to produce the largest output of the 
best possible goods. I assure you that none of us like 
defects, and they cause much waste. First, the finishing 
contractor loses valuable chemicals in the finishing plant, 
and then there is fabric lost in cutting. The Government 


also loses time in handling a larger amount of goods. Of 


course, the mill men cannot expect to change from the 
making of light goods to the manufacture of the heavy 
fabrics required in the Army without some trouble, espe- 
clally as many of your experienced men have been lured 
away by higher wages or are now in the Army. 

The Government’s inspection is divided into two main 
phases—laboratory inspection and plant inspection. In 
the laboratory the cloth is tested for width, weight, con- 
struction, breaking strength, and dye, and is given other 
tests applicable to the particular fabric. No doubt some 
of you saw a picture in the newspapers recently of Gen- 
eral Gregory inspecting uniforms, and many of you per- 
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haps have been amazed at the number of different kinds 
of cloth that go into uniforms. 

When the cloth is inspected each defect is tagged with 
a string, either a red or a white string—the red signifying 
a major defect and the white a minor defect. At the pres- 
ent time the only cloth we have in which defects are clas- 
sified as major and minor is uniform twill. A major defect 


Top: Walter F. Biggers, A. C. & M. Co., Anderson: 
Gowan, Arkwright Mills; Spartanburg; Jimmy Sorrells, 
N. J. Lubricant Co., Greenville: W. E. Hammond, Balfour 
Balfour, N. C.;: David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin; L. O. Bun- 
ton. Mayfair Cotton Mills, Arcadia; Fred Phillips, N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., Greenville: E. L. Bolick, Central Mills, Central. 


Center: Sam Snoddy, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals: Alex 

Fife, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoais; W. W. Cobb, Norris 

Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee; W. F. Biggers, Anderson Chemical 
& Mercantile Co., Anderson. 


Bottom: Bratton Williams, Textile School, Clemson; J. Manning 

Bolt, Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood; Charley Clark, Hart 

Products Corp., Spartanburg; John Wigington, Research Direc- 
tor, Cotton-Textile Institute, Clemson. 


Flave D. 


is a defect that extends over one-fourth the width of the 
cloth in-the filling direction. In all other fabrics defects 
are considered as minor. For a red string, or a major 
defect, 1% yards is deducted; for a minor defect, 1'4 
yards is deducted. A defect is a misweave, a slub, or any 
other defect that affects the appearance and strength of 
the cloth. Due allowance is made for the nature of the 
cloth. A combed-yarn fabric is, naturally, inspected much 
more closely than a carded-yarn fabric. ' 

Government inspectors are stationed in all plants. 
Their duty is to keep the contracting depot informed at 
all times and also to inform the contractor of what is ex- 
pected in cloth and so forth and so on. 

In closing, gentlemen, | might say that you can help in 
this war by making as much cloth as possible and the 
best cloth possible. Let’s keep them covered. (Applause. ) 


(Continued on Page 34-F) 
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Gentle, natural action removes 
all the starch...leaves cloth 
clean, soft and absorbent! 


Desize with 


Exsize is a standardized liquid con- 
centrate of enzymes which converts 
starches and starch derivatives to 
readily soluble end products. Thus 
they can be quickly and completely 
removed with a minimum of rinsing. 

Free from harsh chemicals, Exsize 
will not injure the sheerest fabric. 
Its gentle, natural action prepares 
cloth perfectly for bleaching, dyeing 
and sanforizing. 

Exsize is simple to prepare and 
use and is nominal in cost. Write for 


free booklet. 


Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 
to help you with desizing problems. | 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 
and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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Eastern Carolina Meeting, S. T. A., May 9th, 
Raleigh 


The Spring Meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association will be held at the 
N. C. State College Textile School building on Saturday, 
May 9th, beginning promptly at 9:45 A. M., and adjourn- 
ing promptly at noon. 

Questions for discussion include the following: 

1. What results have you received from increasing card 
cylinder speed? (a) With all other speeds increased 
in proportion. (b) With all other speeds remaining 
the same. (c) What changes, if any, did you make 
in card settings? | 

2. What methods are used in reclaiming or replacing 

broken parts? 

. What changes are necessary when changing from 
your regular work to Army duck, including spin- 
ning, winding and weaving? 


Ww 


4. Discuss the following items on slashing: (a) Speed 
on slasher, steam pressure, temperatures, yarn num- 
bers and methods of doffing the loom beams from 
slasher in preparations for tying-in machine. (b) 
What methods are used to eliminate soft warps and 
cut selvage threads. (c) What methods are used in 
covering slasher squeeze rolls and life of aprons. 

George Gilliam is chairman of the Division, and V irgil 

K. McDowell, secretary. 


Paul V. Seydel With U. S. Army 


Paul Vasser Seydel, of Sey del- Woolley & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., manufacturers of textile chemicals, is at the present 


time serving as a lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, U. S. Army. After spending some time at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Maryland, Lt. Seydel 


was transferred to a post near Tampa, 
Fla. 

Paul V. Seydel received the degree 
of B.S. and Master of Science in chem- 
istry at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. As a result of his work there, 
he became beneficiary of a scholarship 
that enabled him to work two years 
with Professor L. Ruzicka in Zurich, 
While Mr. Seydel was working with him, 
Professor Rucicka received the Nobel prize for achieve- 
ment in chemical research. 


Switzerland. 


Cotton Yarn Appearance Standards 


The Cotton Yarn Appearance Standards, developed 
jointly by the American Society for Testing Materials 
and the Agricultural Marketing Administration, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, are now being produced by 
the A. S. T. M. and may be secured from the society’s 
headquarters, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. They 
were formerly available from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but the society was asked to reproduce the charts 
and market them. 

These appearance standards are for use in a revision of 
the A. S. T. M. Standard General Methods of Testing 
and Tolerances for Cotton Yarns (D-180), the revision 
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which covers photographic standards having been pub- 
lished for the past three years. As required in this stand- 
ard, the set of reproductions consists of twenty 5% by 
10-in. photographs, representing four grades each of five 
groups of yarn numbers. The standards for each group 
are mounted en a board 27% by 15 in. The grouping of 
yarn numbers covered by the five boards is as follows: 
3.0s to 7.0s; 7.0s to 16.5s; 16.5s to 32.08; 32.0s to 65.0s; 
65.0s to 125.0s. | 

The cotton yarn appearance standards may be secured 
at $10 per set. Standards for single groups are available 
at $2.50 per board. 


OBITUARY 


ROY PERRY 


Charlotte, N..C.—Roy Perry, for the past 12 years a 

meager for Aldrich Machine Works, of Greenwood, 
.. died suddenly of a heart attack.on March 27th. 

“Mr. Perry was well known in the textile industry 
throughout the Carolinas and Virginia, which territory he 
traveled selling his company's opening and picking ma- 
chinery. 


CLYDE STEW ART 


Gastonia, N. C—Clyde Stewart, 36, owner and opera- 
tor of the Stewart Machine Co. here, and a well known 
inventor, was instantly killed May 1st when the plane he 
was fling crashed into the side of Crowder’s Mountain, 
near Gastonia. 

Stewart had taken off at the Gastonia airport about 15 
or 20 minutes before the crash. Witnesses were quoted as 
saying the ship suddenly went into a tail spin. | 

Mr. Stewart, who was alone, was flying his Monocoup 
90-AF ship. He held a private license and had more than 
500 hours of flying time and was considered an expert 


flyer. He owned four planes which he kept at the local 
airport. 
COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 
MAY 9 
Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, 
N. C.. State College Textile School, Raleigh, N. C 45 
A. M. 
MAY 21-23 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 


Annual 
’ Spring Meeting, Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 


MAY 21-22 
Annual Golf Tournament, Chattanooga Yarn Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn., Lockout Mountain Hotel. 
JUNE 6 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Southeastern Section, Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 


JUNE 6-7 


Fourth Annual Textile Golf Tournament, 


(Carolina Golf 
Course, Charlotte, N. C 


JUNE 12-13 


Textile Association, 


Annual Convention 
lotte, N. C., Charlotte Hotel . 


, Char- 
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West Point Mfg. Co. Stages Realistic Air Raid 


Recently the Lanett Mill Division of the West Point 
Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga., staged a mock air raid. The 
following details were furnished us by H. G. Bradshaw, 
personnel director of the organization: 

‘‘A fine example of what can be accomplished through 
thorough organization and co-operation was witnessed in 
the Lanett Mill Division of the West Point Mfg. Co. on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 8th, when a practice was 
held of what should be done in case of an air raid. The 
air raid alarm was sounded at 4 o’clock, and the entire 
force of this large plant did just what they would be ex- 
pected to do in case of a real raid. 

“The superintendent, R. W. Jennings, with overseers of 
the various departments had made definite plans and set 
up complete organizations to handle the details. Each 
overseer was responsible for his own department. He was 
assisted in making plans by the assistant overseer, and 
the entire department was organized to the last man and 
woman under group leaders, none of whom had more than 
15 persons under his jurisdiction. 

‘Section men, loom fixers, etc., were designated as 
group leaders to handle those employed within their work 
areas. Bulletins had been posted previously explaining 
what should be done when the alarm was sounded. 

“It was a remarkable sight to witness the promptness, 
the seriousness and the carefulness with which the hun- 
dreds of operatives went about shutting down their ma- 
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chines, placing handkerchiefs or other pieces of cloth in 
their mouths, and prostrating themselves close beside or 
underneath the machines, supporting heads and protect- 
ing éars with their hands. Group leaders checked person- 
ally to see that every one carried out details of the plan, 
though this proved to be unnecessary, as each worker 
acted promptly and properly on his own initiative. 

“The maintenance crew was organized into fire-fighting 
and other needed relief forces and held on the alert for 
immediate action in case of fire or electrical or mechani- 
cal disaster. 

“All power and lights were cut off for ten minutes, and 
then with the same smoothness and uniformity of action, 
the plant was put back into operation. Visitors from 
other plants of the West Point Mfg. Co. and local news- 
paper men expressed their admiration for the perfect 
manner in which the practice was carried out.” 


To Wer 


Through a very well prepared and attractive full page 
advertisement in the April 25th issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Bibb Mfg. Co., of Macon, Ga., calls 
attention to the part which cotton plays in our war effort. 
They illustrate rubberized canvas boats, camouflage nets, 
cotton covered communication wires, portage hangars 
made of duck, heat resisting tire and fishing nets. They 
also call attention to parachute harness, gunners’ belts 
and many other articles made of cotton. 


“came from Missouri” 


—especially textile manufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome 
this ‘show mie” attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 
of Corn Products Sales Company starches 
and gums put them way “out in front’. 

Many successful textile manufacturers 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. - Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, $.C. + Birmingham, Ale. + Boston, Mass. 
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Mill News 


‘Concorp, N. C.—At Cannon Mills Plant No. 10 here 
construction is going forward on the erection of a large 
water tank at the mill. 


BRISTOL, TENN.—The Bristol Weaving Corp., which is 
a subsidiary of the Burlington Mills, has announced plans 
for constructing a new weaving department in which 50 
new looms will be installed. 


MoorRESVILLE, N. C-—Recent installations of long 
draft spinning have been made at the Mooresville Cotton 
Mills here, which completes the installation of long draft 
spinning throughout the mills. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The new two-story hosiery 


mill, 100x50 feet, recently completed by the Mauney | 


Mills here, will soon be put in operation with a staff of 
around 75 persons, it is understood. New machinery has 
been installed as well as a dye department. _ 


OpeL_ikA, ALA.—A training school, under the supervis- 
ion of the U. S.. and known as the National Defense 


Training Corp was established in the plant of the Pep- 


perell Mills March Ist. Courses in loom-fixing and weav- 
ing are being taught, and some who started at the begin- 
ning are now holding jobs in the plant. 
minimum wages and overtime in accordance with the fair 
FatRFAx, ALA.-With Robert & Co., architects of At- 
lanta, Ga., having prepared the plans, the local unit of the 
West Point Mfg. Co. has had under construction an addi- 
tion which will contain approximately 70,000 square feet 
of floor space, according to reports. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Albert J. Bartson, Inc., of Char- 
lotte, are installing 48 additional Crompton & Knowles 
automatic looms, 54-inch. Listed in Clark’s Directory as 
manufacturers of drapery and upholstery, it is understood 
that the additional looms will be devoted to work on Gov- 
ernment contracts. This brings the total number of looms 
operated by.the company to 116. 


Rock Hit, §. C.—The Rock Hill plant of the High- 
land Park Mfg. Co., known as Mill No. 2, which has 
manufactured combed broadcloth for “Arrow”’ shirts, 
makes known that it is changing over to Army shirting 
twills. According to the company, it is expected that this 
mill will eventually go in for 100 per cent defense opera- 
tions. | 

At present, the mill operates 120 looms on its third 
shift, and employs about 370. The plant expects to in- 
crease its looms to about 300, and also increase its oper- 
atives. 3 
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KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The Cannon Mills Co. is co-oper- 
ating with the Federal Government by having all of its 
thousands of employees finger-printed. 

A staff of finger-print experts and stenographers has 
been stationed in Room 5 on the second floor of the Y. M. 
C. A. to do this work, and employees of the office staff 
were the first to be finger-printed. 


GREENSBORO, N. C:—Southland Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 


this place, are getting established in the new building of 
modern construction, sawtooth roof, brick and steel. Man- 
ufacturers of men’s seamless hosiery, the company oper- 
ates 30 Scott & Williams machines and 30 Banners. They 
also do dyeing and finishing. 

The officers of the company are F. K. Wilkins, presi- 
dent and Theodore Samet, secretary and treasurer. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—Construction of an addition to the 
Southern Weaving Co. plant in City View has been start- 
ed by C. M. Guest & Sons, of Anderson, contractors, and 
work is expected to be completed in June. 

]. E. Sirrine & Co. are the engineers. 

The addition will be a two-story weave shed measuring 
56 by 250 feet and of brick and concrete construction. 

lt will house looms, but mill officials said it was being 
constructed to provide more room for present machinery 
and that there would be no increase in production capac- 
ity. 

PETERSBURG, VA.—United States Marshals were in- 
structed April 13th to attach eight knitting machines and 
other equipment, the property of the B, G & D Hosiery 
Co. in Petersburg, as summary judgment against the com- 
pany in a suit for back wages which has been pending in 
United States District Court at Richmond. 

The suit was instigated originally by twelve employees 
of the hosiery company against B, G & D and against the 
Petersburg Hosiery Mills. The complaint against the Pe- 
tersburg Mills, however, was later quashed. 

Under terms of the judgment the employees will receive 
total back wages of $1,753, and Ed Lucas. counsel. will 
receive $500. The plaintiffs alleged they were not paid 
minimu mwages and overtime in accordance with the fair 
labor standards act. 

The court, on March 6, ordered B, G & D to produce 
certain records in court and when the records were not 
forthcoming, summary judgment was entered. 

It was understood from the wage and hour division of 
the Department of Labor, which followed the case closely, 
that the mills had been closed since the spring of 1940. 

Sixty days will be allowed before sale of the knitting 
machines to satisfy judgment of the court. 
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Explosion Kills Worker Textile Worker Dies of Burns 


Ware Shoals, 8. C.—Joseph Edward Emerson, 33, was Union, S$. C.—Alvin Willard, 33, textile mill worker of 
fatally injured when a vaporizer in the Ware Shoals Augusta, Ga., formerly of Union, died at the Wallace 
Bleachery blew up on the morning of April 19th. He was Thompson Hospital here recently after fourteen weeks’ 
rushed to Greenwood Hospital and died about 1 P. M. illness from burns suffered while at his work in Augusta. 


~ 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 


of two major wars and several depressions. Today 


our customers have confidente in our ability to protect 


THE TYPE ‘S : their interests . . especially through the present 
| : emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
Protects barrel and finish best 
Usually pays for itself in one 
year—always within 18 months 


materials the world affords. This custome: 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


es ee | Se shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 
Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Lerrell Machine (0.4: 


CHARLOTTE, 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


W. J. Westaway Co... Ltd., . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bidg. 
James F. Notman « Needham, Mass States 
E. W. S$, Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth; N. J Penn., N. J. and N. Y NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Geo. Thomas Co., Manchester, Eng.—-European Agt 


The Better Atmospheric Control, 


the more efficient production. 


. Bahnson has achieved an engi- 
neering miracle in positive lateral | 
distribution of conditioned air, ac- 
curately directed to equalize heat 


loads in all types of Textile plants. 


HUMIOUCT INSTALLATION 
THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


CHINA GROVE MILL 
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G. C, Bryant is overseer of carding at Kingsville (Tex.) 
Cotton Mill. 


R. O. Simmons is now overseer of dyeing, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. 


A. S. Griffith, formerly of Jasper, Ala., is now overseer 
of spinning at Piedmont Mills, Egan, Ga. 


A. A, Oliver has resigned as superintendent of the Algo- 
don Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 


J. G. Flood is overseer of weaving and master mechanic 
at Kingsville (Tex.) Cotton Mill. 


G. Howard Smith is now superintendent at Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. 


R. W. Thompson is overseer of spinning and winding at 
Kingsville (Tex.) Cotton Mill. 


W. A. Hadaway is now overseer of carding at Piedmont 
. Mills, Egan, Ga. 


R. L. Moore has been promoted from card grinder to 
second hand in carding at Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, 
Ala, | 


Ben Cone has resigned as treasurer of the Cone Export 
& Commission Co., Greensboro, N. C., to become a lieu- 
tenant, senior grade, in the Naval Reserve. 


KF. G. Cofield, formerly with Pepperell Mig. Co., Ope- 
lika, Ala., is now overseer of carding at Central Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


A. Dewey Carter, president of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has been elected president of Gaston Post 
No. 23 of the American Legion. 


Robert J. McCamey has been promoted from overseer 
of dyeing to assistant superintendent of Pepperell Mfg. 
("o., Lindale, Ga. 


T. E. Wright has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Savage (Md.) Mfg. Co., to return to his former position 
with the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


W. L. Clements has resigned as superintendent of the 
Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a position with 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


Joe D. Ross has resigned as vice-president of the Bank 


of Asheboro, N. C., to accept an executive position with 
the Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 
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News 


Billy Copeland, overseer of carding at Grantville Mills, 
Grantville, Ga., has been called into the military service. 


P. Thompson has been promoted from overseer of spin- 
ning to superintendent of the Corsicana (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills. | 


Mack M. Jernigan, secretary and treasurer of the Dunn 
Hosiery Mills, Dunn, N. C., is a candidate for the North 
Carolina Legislature. 


1). M. Shook has been promoted from night overseer to 
day overseer of spinning. at Corsicana (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills. | 


J. E. Ledbetter, formerly of Albertsville, Ala., is now 
superintendent of the Villa Rica Mills, Inc., Villa Rica, 
Ga. 


Harold M. Clark, formerly a superintendent with Avon- 
dale Mills, of Alabama, has reported for duty as an officer 
with the U. S$. Army at Fort McClellan, Ala. 


Wyllys H. Taylor, president of the Newnan Cotton 
Mills, Newnan, Ga., has been appointed chairman of the 
Defense Council for Coweta County. 


B. F. Hagood, president of the Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
and Remsen Baughnight, secretary of the Alice Cotton 
Mills, have been elected directors of the Rotary Club. of 
Easley, S. C. 


Capt. Charles A. New, formerly production manager of 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been promoted to the 
rank of Major in the Fourth Corps Quartermaster Corps., 
Army. 


Caesar Cone, II, has taken over the duties of Ben Cone 
as treasurer of the Cone Export & Commission Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., due to the absence of Ben Cone as a 
Naval Lieutenant. 


Dwight M. Wilhelm, secretary of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been promoted from cap- 
tain to major in the Air Corps. He has been stationed at 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


Gordon A. Berkstresser has been elected vice-president 
and a member of the executive committee of the Roanoke 
Mills Co., and the Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 

C. M. Powell, of Charlotte, Southern sales representa- 
tive for H & B American Machine Co., is rapidly recover- 


ing from a slight heart attack suffered several weeks ago. 
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“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


ee Accurate, Dependable 


PREVENT OILY 


CARD CLOTHING 


Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


-..can be of much assistance to mills | Oily card clothing is a thing of the 
past in 7 out of 10 mills who use NON- 
| FLUID OIL. 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1225 - - - Charlotte, N C. 


By staying in bearings NON-FLUID 


OIL lubricates dependably and keeps 


off card clothing and stock. NON- 


HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS FLUID OIL saves money on oil and 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice | | application cost by outlasting oil 3 to 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton | 5 times. 7 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


| Write today for free testing sample 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


and descriptive bulletin. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


| WAREHOUSES: 

We. FOR a | Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 

| 


Greenville, S. C. Providence, R., I, Chicago, Ill. 
| Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


UNIFORMITY 7 | FLUID OIL 


% SERVICE MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


CLI NION COM PANY | Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Mr. Powell is still confined to his room but is permitted 
to sit up for a while each day. 


H. Lloyd Beacham has resigned as superintendent of 
Houston (Tex.) Cotton Mills Co., to accept a similar 
position with the Kingsville Cotton Mill, Kingsville, Tex. 


Eddie E. Jones, Jr., who was for several years with the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., office of the Johnston Mills but was 
recently transferred to the Charlotte office, has joined the 
Army Air Corps and is now located at Sheppard Field, 
Tex. | 


Glenn Oliver, who resigned January Ist as assistant 
superintendent of the Algodon Mill No. 1, Bessemer City, 
N. C., to enter the army, is now a corporal with the U. 5. 
Army in Australia. 


Julian Butler has resigned as superintendent of the 
Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C., to accept the 
position of superintendent of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ingham, C, 


Hugh M. Comer, vice-president of Avondale Mills, Syl- 


acauga, Ala., is to be guest speaker at the annual meeting: 


of the Delta Council at Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Miss., on May 8th. 


Charles A. New, formerly production manager at Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been promoted from the 
rank of captain to that of major in the U. 5. Army. Major 
New is stationed at the Atlanta Quartermaster office. 


Elliott Springs On Inactive Duty 

Col. Elliott W. Springs, president of the. Springs Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C., Chester, S. C., Kershaw, S. C., 
and Fort Mill, S. C., has been forced by temporary physi- 
cal disability to accept inactive duty after being located 
for many months at Morris Air Base near Charlotte, N. 
C. His disability is not severe and is attributed ‘to over 
exertion. 

During World War No. 1, Colonel Springs saw very 
active service overseas as a combat aviator. 


Edward Connor Succeeds Webb Durham 
As Sales Manager Foster Machine Co. 


Edward Connor has been made sales manager of the 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., effective June Ist. 
He succeeds Webb Durham, who has resigned to become 
associated with Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C.. in an executive capacity. 

Mr. Connor has represented Foster in the South for 
several years. He has been in charge of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) office and is widely known in Southern textile 
circles. He is the son of T. E. 
years sales manager for Foster and who is now vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


Connor, who was for many 


Prior to his appointment as sales manager and removal. 


to the home office at Westheld, Mr. Durham was South- 
ern manager for the company, with headquarters at La- 
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Grange, Ga. In accepting the position with the Burlington 
Mills, Mr. Durham returns to his home State. as he is a 
native of Charlotte. 


E. B. Wheeler To Handle Sales of Jordan 
| Chemicals in South 


I. Bb. Wheeler has resigned his position with the Caro- 
lina Aniline & Extract Co. to accept a position as South- 
ern sales representative with W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., Mfg. 
Co., manufacturing chemists of Philadelphia. He will 
continue to make his home in Charlotte. 

Mr. Wheeler has had extensive textile manufacturing 
and processing experience. Prior to his connection with 
Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., he served successively 
with John N. Stearns & Co., of Petersburg, Va.: Carolina 
Dyeing & Winding Co., of Mt. Holly, N. C.; Morganton 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., of Morganton; and Indus- 
trial Dyeing Corp., of Charlotte. 

The products of W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., Mfg. Co. have 
been used in Southern textile mills for many years. The 
company, established in 1778, is one of the oldest textile 
chemical concerns in this country. | 


Moore and Gossett Appointed Sales Agents for 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


Ralph Gossett and William J. Moore, of Greenville, S. 
C., have been appointed Southern ‘sales agents for Atkin- 
son, Haserick & Co., textile equipment manufacturer of 
Boston. 

Messrs. Gossett and Moore are located at 15 Augusta 
street and will carry at this location, a small stock of 
Atkinson, Haserick products, including flat chains, and 
emery fillet. 

In addition to Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Messrs. Gos- 
sett and Moore are also Southern sales agents for the 
following companies: Gill Leather Co., David Brown Co., 
and The Akron Belting Co., and are South Carolina rep- 
resentatives for Edward H. Best & Co. . 


Technologists Name Four New Members 


Four new members have been admitted to the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Technologists. These are Dr. 
Milton Harris, director of research of the Textile Foun- 
dation: William Db. Fales, head of the Textile School of 
the Rhode Island School of Design; C. A. Jones, director 
of the A. French Textile School of the Georgia School of 
Technology, and Cash M. Stanley, Jr., head of the Tex- 
tile Engineering Department of Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 


J. A. Baker Chosen Atlantic Cotton Association 


Head 


Atlanta, Ga.— J. A. Baker, of Crespi, Baker & Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C., was elected president of the Atlantic 
(‘otton Association at their closing session of the .19th 
annual convention in the Biltmore Hotel. Charles W., 
Shepard, Jr., of Charles W. Shepard Co., Gadsden. Ala.. 
became first vice-president; F. G. Hill, of Gentry & Hill, 
Atlanta, and J. M. Gloer, Jr., were re-elected treasurer 
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and vice-president and secretary, respectively. 


The new directors include W. A. Thompson, of W. A. 
Thompson, Charlotte, N. C.; R. W. Walker, of Joseph 
Walker & Co., Columbia, S. C.; Mr. Baker and George A. 
Levey, of Anderson, Clayton Co., Atlanta. 


OBITUARY 


CLARENCE W. RICE 


Hartwell, Ga.—Clarence W. Rice, 65, Hart County 
farmer, died at his home near Hartwell April 25th follow- 
ing a brief illness. Mr. Rice was superintendent of the 
Hartwell Cotton Mills for many years before retiring to 
look after his farming interests. 


ENOCH B. RICE 

Greenville, S$. C.—Enoch Blair Rice, 
treasurer of Blair Mills, of Belton, S. C., 
here after a six-week illness. 

Organizer of Belton Mills in 1916 and co-owner with 
his brother, Max, Mr. Rice had long been active in the 
life of the community, organizing the first Boy Scout 
troop there, and taking a prominent part in the Lions 
Club and the First Baptist Church. He attended the local 
‘ schools, Furman University in Greenville, and Peabody 
College in Nashville. 

He leaves his wife, 
daughters, 


62, president- 
died at his home 


two sons, Rex and Blair, Jr., 


five brothers and three. sisters. 


four 


J. LANDER GRAY. SR. 


N. C.—J. Lander Gray, 5Sr., 62, president of 
the Norlina Cotton Mills and for the past 40 years closely 
identified with the textile industry in Gaston County, 
died suddenly April 22nd at his office at Lowell, near 
here. 

Mr. Gray, who had been at his desk all afternoon, 
stepped into the washroom for a moment while his chauf- 


(Gastonia. 


We suggest that you have your aprons 


either replaced or repaired now. Copper 


rivets, burrs, steel spikes and pins are 


harder to get each week, 


SO telephone, 
wire or write us your needs. Ship your 
aprons to us for repair. Our 
“Better Built Picker Aprons” 


your 


Motto, 
guarantees 
satisfaction. 


t. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc. 


. O. Box 267 Phone L. D. 25 


Athens, 
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feur waited in the car outside to bring him to his home in 
Gastonia. Uneasy because Mr. Gray did not return with- 
in a few moments the driver went to the washroom and 
found him dead. 


Mr. Gray was born at Lowell November 17, 1879, the 
son of the late George Alexander and Jennie Withers 
Gray. 

For several years he was general superintendent of the 
old Avon Mill, second textile plant in Gastonia. In 1903, 
he went to Carrollton, Ga., where he was superintendent 
of the Mandeville Cotton Mills. From 1906 through 1912 
he was superintendent of the Gray Mfg. Co., of which his 


father was president. He was then connected for several 


years with the Gray-Separk chain of mills as general 
superintendent of several plants. 
to establishment of the Norlina Cotton Mills he was vice- 


For several years prior 


president and general superintendent of Textiles, Inc. 


MRS. FREDERICK JACKSON 
Mrs. Frederick Jackson, of Charlotte, wife of the for- 


mer Southern agent for Universal Winding Co., died‘sud- 


’ denly in a local hospital April 28th, following a heart at- 


tack at her home in the early morning hours. She was in 


her 74th year. 


Mrs. Jackson is survived by her husband; 
Harold, of New York City, Raymond, of Charlotte, and 
Kenneth, of Charleston, S. C.; and seven grandchildren. 
When this issue went to press, funeral arrangements had. 
not been completed, but it was stated that 
would be in Charlotte. 


three sons. 


interment 


The deceased was a native of Rhode Island. She and 
Mr. Jackson moved to Charlotte about 35 years ago, upon 
the appointment of the latter as Southern agent for Uni- 
versal, which position he held until the time of his retire- 
ment several years ago. Mrs. Jackson attended most of 
the Southern textile conventions with her husband and 
was widely known by both mill men and sales representa- 
tives. 


— 
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Free Trade After War 


Roger Babson, in discussing the period after 
the war, recently said: 


Employment, except at low wages, will be very difficult 
due to the terrible competition which is coming from Eu- 
rope and Asia after the war is over. We can disarm our 
enemies, but we can’t prevent them from working 12 
hours a day at 10 cents a day and underselling us in all 
world and many domestic markets. 


Mr. Babson, no doubt, had in mind the fellow- 
ing provisions which advocates of free trade have 
written into the preliminary agreement with 
Great Britain and other countries, relative to 
payment for lend-lease materials. 


ARTICLE VII 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided 
to the United States of America by the Government of 
the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under the 
act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and condi- 
tions thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce 
between the two countries, but to promote mutually ad- 
vantageous economic relations between them and the bet- 
terment of world-wide economic relations. To that end 
they shall include provision for agreed action by the 


United States of America and the United Kingdom, open 


to participation by all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction 
of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
joint declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom. 
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Under this agreement, countries to whom we 
ave furnished war materials and food, seem to 
ave no obligation to pay unless we reduce or 
eliminate our tariffs. 

No one can explain how we can maintain our 
40-cent wage and 40-hour week when goods 
made by those who are willing to work 12 hours 
a day for 10 cents a day are to be admitted free. 

This is a case where American labor has just 
as much interest as American industry because 
there will be no employment for our workers 
when goods can be purchased abroad for much 
less than they can be produced in this country. 

American industry and American labor is be- 
ing sold down the river by advocates of free 
trade by the simple process of writing free trade 
into lend-lease agreements. | 3 


Enemy Cotton Supplies 


As we are consuming cotton at the rate of 
almost 12,000,000 bales per year and are faced 
with an ever increasing demand for cotton goods 


for our armed forces, we have made a study of 


the ability of our enemies, Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan and the small countries allied with them, to 
obtain cotton. 

The 1941 cotton production, outside the Unit- 
ed States, if we substitute the last known crop 
for the unknown crop of 1941, was. 


Central and South America 


Country Bales 

Brazil 2,500,000 
Argentine 363 000 
Peru 324,000 
Mexico 350,000 
Paraguay 40,000 
Colombia 25,000 
Venezuela 13,000 
Ecuador 12,000 
Haiti 13,000 
Guatemala 2,000 
Nicaragua 6,000 
Puerto Rico 2.000 


Salvador 4 000 


3,654,000 


Europe 
soviet Union 3,000,000 
Greece 76,000 
Italy 69,000 
Bulgaria 69,000 
Spain ‘ 11,000 
Yugoslavia 7,000 
Rumania 20,000 
Cyprus 1,000 
3.253.000 

Oceania 
Australia 12,000 
Philippine Islands 1,000 
13,000 
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Africa 


Egypt 1,671,000 
Uganda 267 000 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 227,000 
Belgian Congo 207,000 
Tanganyika 49 000 
Mozambiques 78,000 
Nigeria 61,000 
Kenya 9,000 
Angola 25,000 
French Equatorial Africa 83,000 
Italian Somaliland 4,000 
Nyasaland 4,000 
Union of South Africa 2 000 
Algeria _ 3,000 
Eritrea 1,000 

2 691,000 

Asia 

India 4.869.000 
(“hina 2 400,000 
(Chosen 190,000 
Turkey 166,000 
lran 184,000 
Burma 91,000 
Afghanistan 51,000 
Syria and Lebanon 30,000 
lraq 21,000 
Netherland Indies 12,000 
French Indo China 3,000 
Thailand 11,000 
Taiwan 5,000 
Japan 1 000 


$8,034,000 


While, undoubtedly, some cotton from Cen- 
tral and South America was running the block- 
ade and was reaching Germany, prior to our en- 
tering the war, it can be assumed that practically 
none will get through this year. 


The Axis will probably have greater success in 


obtaining some cotton from the east coast of Af- 
rica but a study of the cotton production of Af- 
rica does not indicate that they could obtain 
more than 50,000 bales from that country. 


Japan controls about two-thirds of the cotton 
producing area of China and will probably re- 
ceive 1,600,000 bales from same. They also con- 
trol Burma (91,000 bales), French Indo China 
(3,000), Thailand (11,000), Taiwan (5,000), 
and is estimated to produce 1,000 bales in Japan. 

This will indicate that Japan can depend upon 
approximately 1,800,000 bales, which should be 
ample for her needs. If Japan enters India it will 
find that the cotton area is in the northeastern 
portion of that country and therefore very far 
from the invasion point. 

Germany, which has much greater need of cot- 
ton, is not nearly as well fixed as Japan now that 
Soviet Russia is no longer a source of supply. 

If she took all the cotton raised in Greece. 
Italy, Bulgaria, Spain, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Cyprus she would have 253,000 bales, but she 
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probably cannot obtain more than 75 per cent of 
same. To this might be added 100,000 from 
blockade running. 

Germany can probably buy most of the 166,- 
000 bales raised in Turkey and may acquire 
through Turkey a portion of the 200,000 bales 
raised in [raq and Iran. 

A reasonable estimate of Germany’s cotton 
supply for 1942 would be | 


From European countries 150,000 
From blockade running 100,000 
Trom Turkey, Iraq and Iran 150,000 


This would indicate a maximum 1942 cotton 
supply for Germany of 400,000 bales as against 
a 12,000,000 bales consumption in the United 
States. 


Chance for Men to Win Freedom 


Just as India used this emergency to force the 
British Empire to offer freedom, so should men 
also demand freedom, that is, freedom from 
wearing coats in the summer time. 

Women wear shirtwaists during hot weather 
and yet men, many of them, even while at work, 
wear coats. 

The Government has eliminated patch pock- 
ets and cuffs on trousers and shortened the 
length of coats in order to conserve wool and 
other materials and men should be patriotic 
enough to aid in that conservation by not wear- 
ing coats during the hot weather or, at least, that 
should be the excuse under which we gain per- 
manent freedom from a foolish custom. 

The Government has set the example by de- 
creeing that the summer costume for both the 
officers and the enlisted men in the army shall 
not include coats. 

They give the officers the option of wearing 
coats with white uniforms for evening or dress 
wear and also say that it is correct to wear a 


khaki blouse, if desired. 


The Poor Farmer 


In spite of the actions of the farm block in 
Congress, farmers have very little about which 
to complain until they compare themselves with 
organized labor, who, by the tricks of their lead- 
ers, are securing overtime and double time while 
frequently doing less than a full day’s work. 

Twenty-cent cotton does not suggest a pov- 
erty return for the farmer and represents an ad- 
vance much greater than the advances upon the 
articles which the farmers buy. 

Farmers are never satisfied even when prices 
of their products are high and the Government is 
paying them for not raising certain commodities. 
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7 tacts aABouT LUBRIPLATE 


1. LUBRIPLATE produces an ultra-smooth, 
wear-resisting bearing surjace, 2. LO BRIPLATE 
reduces friction, thus lowering wiaintenance and 
power costs, 3. LUBRIPLATE resists rust, 
corrosion and pitting. 4 Most LUBRIPLATE 
products are u bite. LUBRIPLATE assures clean 
lubrication. LU BRIPLATE outlasts ordinary) 
lubricants many times. 6. LUBRIPLATE is eco- 
nomical —a little goes a long way, 17. LU BRI- 
PLATE is available in fiuid and grease types 
for every need, 
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DON’T let friction get in and sabotage your precious pro- 
duction machines that are so badly needed these days. Scored, 
damaged or burned-out bearings, costly repairs, idle machinery 
waiting for repair parts must have no part in today’s vital 
need of more and more production. 


Proper lubrication will keep this vandal “friction” out of your 
plant... lubrication that provides a tough load-bearing, long 
lasting film between all shafts and bearings, gears, chains and 
other contacting machine parts. LUBRIPLATE lubricants will 
do it. LUBRIPLATE is in a class by itself. It possesses prop- 
erties not found in conventional lubricants. 


Don’t take our word as to the efficiency of LUBRIPLATE. 
Read this letter from one of the best known manufacturers of 
metal products in this country: 


“As you know, our machinery is of the high speed type, 
and with the constant increasing of the speed of these 
machines, lubrication has presented itself to be one of our 
biggest problems to solve before we can increase speed to 
a much greater extent. The results of our experience with. 
LUBRIPLATE have been very gratifying as it has caused 
our machines to run much cooler, and the fact that LUBRI- 
PLATE stays put and lasts longer, it has minimized our 
lubricating costs. LUBRIPLATE has done all you have 


claimed it to do.” 
With such conclusive evidence, don’t you think it’s your patri- 
otic duty to investigate LUBRIPLATE? Our staff of engineers 
and dealers everywhere are at your service. Write, phone or 
wire today. 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


NEWARK, N. J. TOLEDO, O. 


DEALERS FROM COAST 


COAST 


. 
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ARRESTS PROGRESSIVE WEAR 
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etallizing Keeps 


By W. C. Reid, A.S.M.E. 


The author of this article has, for many years, been 
engaged in the development of the metallizing 
process and equipment for its application. A mem- 
ber of the War Production Advisory Committee of 
the American Society for Metals, he will be glad to 
offer the benefit of his experience to those textile 
mill operators confronted with problems of wear 
and corrosion. Inquiries should be addressed care . 
of Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., or to its local representatives at Char- 
lotte, N. C., Atlanta,.Ga., New Orleans, La., or 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


| | NDER the W. P. B. ruling of April 21st, more than 


50 per cent of the Nation’s textile manufacturing 

facilities must be shifted to war needs within 60 
days, Orders now being produced to assure military 
and essential civilian supplies will boost the war percent- 
age to about 88 per cent. Whereas, a total of 9,045,000,- 
000 square yards of essential cotton fabrics were produced 
in 1939, 14,000,000,000 are contemplated for this year, 
and 15,000,000,000 in 1943! 


Yet, as R. S. Dempsey, Chief of the Textile Machinery 


Copper squeeze roll being prepared for metallizing with the 
Metco rotary shaft preparing tool. 
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Section of W. P. B., said recently, “There is no time to 
build new mills or to put additional equipment in place to 
relieve shortages. The job must be done by using all the - 
machinery in place.” 


To textile mill maintenance men, this presents upkeep 
problems greater than ever before. If existing machinery 
is to be run to its limit, more and more machine parts 
must be replaced as rapidly as they become worn. Al- 
though the new A-8 priority rating undoubtedly will help 
the textile industry obtain necessary replacements, even 
an A-1l rating cannot assure a steady flow of new parts. 
Still more important, neither can it guarantee delivery of 
parts when they are needed most. 


Obviously, maintenance men must do everything possi- 
ble to keep existing parts in working order. Probably the 
most versatile and effective method, particularly for un- 
dersize rotating and reciprocating mechanisms, and for 
worn bearing surfaces of all types, is the metallizing or 
metal spraying process. Employed by operators and man- 
ufacturers of textile machinery alike, and in ordnance 
plants the country over, it is salvaging countless machine 
parts that ordinarily would be discarded. Even parts 
costing but little to replace, yet invaluable if they can be 
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Copper squeeze roll being sprayed with copper. 
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Lickerin journal being sprayed with carbon steel. 


put back into service immediately, are being restored to 
size over and over again as they wear——quickly, and at 


low-cost. 


A Simple Process 


The process is extremely simple, and entails three basic 
steps: (1) preparing the surface by roughening in a lathe, 
or grit blasting; (2) spraying semi-molten metal onto the 
undersize surfaces by means of a metallizing gun such as 
the Metco Type 2E or Type E; (3) finishing to final 
dimensions by machining or grinding. With more. than 


two dozen metallizing wires at his disposal—ranging from 


the high carbon and stainless steels to copper and bronze, 


the maintenance man can obtain built-up areas that are 
far more resistant to wear and corrosion than the base 
metal itself. Since pre-heating is not required, and be- 
cause there is no heat-distortion or crystallization involv- 
ed, the process is adaptable to parts of every size and 
description. Dissimilar metals may be applied freely one 
upon the other—-and to any desired thickness. Another 
important advantage is that the actual spraying.operation. 


may be done by relatively unskilled labor, Operators may 
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be trained in a few days, and in many plants women may 
be found handling jobs as skillfully as men. 


Textile Applications 


Textile machinery parts that are being successfully 


metallized include: speed rolls in opening machines; card 


feed roll journals, licker-in journals, and doffer cylinder 


Lickerin journal being machined to final dimensions after 
metallizing. 
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‘CHARLAB CHEMICAL PUTTY 


CHARLAB PUTTY IS WATER- 
PROOF — ACID RESISTANT — 
STANDS HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE AND STAYS PLASTIC 


Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at 
flange joints. 

Packs Expansion joints excellently. 
Makes tight joints at bell and 
spigot connections. 


20c per Ib. F. O. B. Charlotte, 
“N.C. Packed tn Standard 50 Ib. 
ontainers. 


*CHARLAB (Registered in Patent Office) 


For Complete Details Address Dept. C 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Drawing 
Roll 
Collars 
Built 
Up 


Restored to Their Original Size 


IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 


) Bessemer City, N. C. 
; Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


CARE Cb 


QNEPIECT 


BOILER 


U.S TRADE MARK Pat. orf 


or 
LINING 
quotation.” 


Hartsville, S. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 


URNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
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Trowel a smooth, tough plastic surfacing 
right over your old concrete or wood floor. 


Plastic Rock comes complete, packed in barrels. Nothing more to 
buy. Simply mix and trowel right over old floor. Average depth 
one-half inch. Old floor Saturday is a new floor Monday. Also 
patches concrete to a perfect feather edge. Silent, dustless, spark- 
proof, shock-absorbent. Feels like cork under foot. Heavy loads 
on steel wheels actually improve it. Five-year-old floors show no 
wear. Natural color is dark gray. Other colors available. Used by 
U. S. Army, Navy and largest industries in America. Your contrac- 
tor or your own crew can apply. 
A sk for your copy of Report 220-TX 


HARRY H. PHILLIPS 

BOX 908 TRYON, N. C. 

Southern Division’ Supervisor 
—Home Office— 

UNITED LABORATORIES, INC. 

16801 Euclid Ave. Cleveland Ohio 


We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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journals from carding machines; calender rolls, collars on 
fluted rolls and all other bearings from drawing machines: 
jack shafts on fly frames; spindle, retop, lift, rods, and 
spinning cylinder journals from spinning machines; twis- 
ter spindles—rebuilt above the whorl and below the 
whorl, from twisting machines; crankshaft bearings and 
whip roll:journals from looms; and squeeze rolls on slash- 
ers. In the latter application, the entire roll surface is 
built-up to original dimensions with sprayed copper. 

In some shops, new squeeze rolls, as large as 57 inches 
by 9 inches, are fabricated from steel tubing which is 
made corrosion-resistant by a 's-inch sprayed coating of 
copper over both the entire tube and the ends. The steel 
journals are sprayed with stainless steel. Dyeing jig rolls 
are quickly restored to service with metallizing. Since 
these are subjected to corrosion, stainless steel also is 


employed—frequently over cast iron. 


Motor Maintenance 


This brief survey of modern maintenance procedure in 


the textile industry would not be complete without men- 
tion of the hundreds of electric motors now constantly 
“maintained by metallizing. When armature shafts are 
worn undersize, the armature is simply removed bodily 
from the motor, set between centers on a lathe, then 
roughened, sprayed and ground to original dimensions 
all in a matter of minutes. This high speed method of 
repair eliminates any danger of damaging the armature 
itself or disturbing the structural characteristics of the 
shaft. 


From opening room to dyeing and finishing operations, 
the opportunities for rapid, low-cost maintenance with 
metallizing in the textile industry are virtually limitless. 
One metallizing gun not only can save the replacement of 
thousands of machine parts but countless production 
hours as well. 


Metallizing the journal on a top spinning spindle. 


These metallic draw frame rolls, worn at the bearing surfaces, 

show the four steps in the metallizing process. Left to right: 

prepared for spraying, sprayed, machined, and ground to final 
dimensions. 


This group of parts is in various stages of the metallizing process. Parts include lift rod, forming twister spindle, spinning spin- 
die tops, let-off spindle, wet twisting spindle, and calender roll. 
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Cotton Textile Operations Up During March 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during March 
134.3 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week 
basis, compared with 135.9 per cent during February this 
year, and 116.9 during March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31st totaled 24,058,- 
066, of which 23,096,479 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 24,045,202 and 23,077,722 for 
February this year, and 24,420,726 and 22,795,742 for 
March last year. 

Active spindle hours for March totaled 11,374,085 ,305, 
or an average of 473 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with. 10,456,714 and 435 for February this year, and 
9,573,273,130 and 392 for March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31st included: in 
cotton-growing States, 17,955,068, of which 17,484,645 
were active at some time during the month, compared 
with 17,944,544 and 17,470,838 for February this year, 
and 17,960,754 and 17,229,126 for March last year; and 
in the New England States, 5,405,594, of which 4,971,328 
were active, compared with 5,391,318 and 4,954,202; and 
5,749,760 and 4,946,046. 


Active spindle hours for March included: in cotton- 
crowing States, 9,114,290,940, or an average of 508 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 8,322,869,160 and 
464 for February this year, and 7,548,549,103 and 420 
for March last year; and in the New England States, 
2,008 996,992, or an average | 


2, compared with 1,- 
903,265,811 and 353; and 1,82 7 


973 and 317 

Active spindle hours and, the average per spindle 
place for March, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 970,860,091 and 529: Connecticut, 179,913.,- 
780 and 345: Georgia, 1,525,233,993 and 485: Maine. 
270,224,552 and 418: 1,065,701,417 and 
356; Mississippi, 75,245,696 and 477; New Hampshire, 
139,391,106 and 475: New York, 117,318,285 and 368: 
North Carolina, 2;797,473,099 and 481: Rhode Island, 
336,648,501 and 368: South Carolina, 2,894,259,013 and 
534: Tennessee, 330,142,668 and 603: Texas, 113,961.- 
794 and 471: Virginia, 321,137,481 and 505; all other 
States, 236,584,129 and 406. 


Oscar Johnston To South America 


Oscar Johnston, cotton producer of Scott, Miss., and 
president of the National Cotton Council of America, has 
been designated as special representative of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. to fly to Central and South America in 
the near future and there confer with local officials of the 
various cotton producing countries in an effort to. assist 
them in the solution of their cotton problems arising from 
the war. 


Mr. Johnston will be accompanied by several technical 
advisers and experts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The appointment of Mr. Johnston to handle this im- 
portant assignment has been widely applauded by repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the raw cotton industry from 
producers to cotton goods manufacturers. 
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GARLAND & 
3 i LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


locce 


lf it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR'SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


The Norlander Machine Company 


YORK ROAD TEL. 1084 GASTONIA, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


RUST PROOFING 


illing Grates, etc we 
MUCH BETTER THAN NEW ONES 


AT LESS THAN HALF COST 
H. SREWERTON 


 METALLURGIST 
53 Years in the Trade 


1019 Woodside Ave. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Quality Leather Belting for Economical Production 
Quality Leather for the Textile Industry 


TODD - KEESEE 
BELTING & SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| Leather Belting and Supplies 


Service Day or Night 


Gastonia, N. C. Telephone 2108 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
He 
| 


| FOR SALE 


{ 12—80” Draper Model L Sheeting 

Looms. 

8—60” Draper Model K Dobby 
Looms. 

6—Tape Drive Wet Twisters, 234” 
gauge, 288 spindles each. 

2—Woonsocket 12x6x64 Sp. Slubbers. 

J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


231 S. Main St. Providence, R. |. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


| PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


) are well tiked. 


| 
Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. | 
They all tike them. ‘ 
They are not bulky nor unwieldy | 


and do not twist in the hands. 
| BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


Cushion Chrysanthemums 
Pink, White, Red, Yellow, 
anv five fer 50c delivered. 
Pink Violet plant 
orders, 


sronze, 
Rosina 
free with dollar 


Mountville Nurseries 
Mountville, Ga. 


Giant Striata Crotalaria Seed 
recleaned, and scarified, high. ger- 
mination, at $10 per hundred, Dar- 
lington County or Garrison water- 
melon seed at $3 per pound. 
M. C. Crouch, Jr. 
Hartsville, S. C 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 

$1.75 Per Thousand Delivered By 
ail 

Norton Yams $1.95 

Nancy Halls 1.50 


R. P. STEGALL CO. 
Marshville, N. C. 


+ 


GIANT STRIATA CROTALARIA 
One of the Best of All Soil Builders 
$8.50 Per Hundred 


Scarified Sericea Lespedeza $19.00 
Kobe Lespedeza 9.75 
matter of 


Just. a winding up the 


season quick only reason for lower 
prices. Can be sown for 30 days 


vet with excellent. results 


R. P. STEGALL CO. 
Marshville, N. C. 


WANTED 

Piant Overseer Must be a. tirst 
class Carder with general knowl 
edge of Spinning, Twisting and 


| Winding, for coarse varn mill. Must ' 


be able to handle and train help 
and co With Management | 
Job will pay $55.00 per week with j 
opportunity to earn more i 
Write “Box SBH-4,”’ i 


operate 


c‘o Textile Bulletin. 
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U. S. Will Purchase 
Peruvian Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—The Agricul- 
ture Department announced May Ist 
that it had arranged to purchase up 
to 200,000 bales of Peruvian cotton a 
year during the war to help that 
country offset the loss. of markets in 
Europe and the Orient. 

In. return, the Peruvian govern- 
ment agreed, the Department said, to 
take Steps to reduce its cotton acreage 
by shifting from cotton to such other 
crops as flax, rice, beans and other 
food products. 

The purchase agreement was sign- 
ed by Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard and the. Peruvian 
Finance and Commerce David Dasso. 


Minister of 


The base purchase price. will: be 
about 10.69 cents per pound for cot- 
ton of good middling 1-3/16- inches 
staple. Officials said the United States 
faced a shortage of this type of long 
staple cotton for war needs. 


North American Rayon’s 
12 Weeks’ Net $489,137 


Net earnings of North American 
Rayon Corp. for the first 12 weeks of 
1942 fiscal year amounted to $489.- 
137 after. provision for depreciation 
and taxes including estimated Federal 
income and excess profits taxes on the 
basis of the Revenue Act of 1941. 

This compares with net profit. of 
$439,851 for the 12 weeks ended 
March 22, 1942, after provision for 
taxes at the then existing rates. 
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Classified Department pecialists 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. oe 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill © 
Strapping and Loop 
+ Pickers. Agents for 
* 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. the famous Dayton 


Pickers and Specialties. 
BELTIN 
GREENVILLE Company 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


Phone 3-884] 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machin ery and Supplies 


SUPERINTENDENT, now employed, 

would consider a. change. A go-getter, 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA Well experienced on all lines cotton 
“Textile Center of the South’ goods. 42 years of age, with family. 
Textile graduate with years of experi- 
ence. Address “ABC,” c/o Textile Bul- 
letin. 


SUPERINTENDENT open for connection 
i i @ Fr Sa le with carded yarn mill. Fifteen years’ 

good experience with last employer. 

}1—Whitin Upstroke Cleaner, 45”. Eight years in. superintendent's office. 
Four years as overseer in cardine ; 

4—E. & H. Flat Folders, 43” to 7 ur years as ovel r in carding and 


be spinning carded knitting yarns: Three 
1—68 Tube Winder. years as superintendent plant making 
1—48” Hercules Extractor, copper basket, overhead motor drive, 20's to 30's ply and single in various 


220/2/60. | putups. Age 35; married, one child. 
Good education and habits. Can furnish 
No. 50 Universal Cone Winders for 3-30 cone, motors excellent references on yarn manufac- 


turing. Address ‘“‘Yarn. Mill. c/e Tex- 
99/3/6. | tile Bulletin 
36° Window Fans—belt drive. 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


4 WAN TED—Position as Overseer Spin- 
: ning. Have several years’ experience. 
A Y i A E E xX L E Cc oO. Married; sober. Can furnish good refer- 


220 HARTWELL STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ess ““C,..H. M.. c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED Job as Kixer or 
: EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE (‘ard Grinder Mxperienced. on ravon 
‘ tUxperienced on white or colored work: plain or fancy weave. Until re- } and cotton, Would consider a cotton 

‘ cently employed as general superintendent of large Southern mill.’ Mar- | job but prefer rayon... Write UDixe) 

ried ; is: Southerner; coHegwe education: A-1 references. Can call for c/o Textile Bulletin 

interview. 

Address ‘'G. S.,’’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position Overseer Weav- 
ing, or shift boss. 20 Years’ 


era perlence 
on sheeting, denims. prints, ticking, 
chambrays, coverts and cottonades. 40 
Patent Attorneys Car Married, ant chance 
lopedale looms built advancement. ‘ess o 
1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 921, 50. ouble index dobbies Textil 
514 Munsey Bldg. Washington, i 00 single index dobbies. 
PAUL B. EATON Locke Cotton Mills Co, j 
Former Examining Corps Concord, N. C. 
4 . S. Patent Office DETECTIVES 
— ee Furnished for undercover or open : 
> <Attorneys, Banks ans ndividuals, 
Male and female opératives Per 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR SALE > diem basis only “Ourbest adver- 
employed, desires change: } i ent Is a job we done,’ Ref- 
Past draft ‘age. Excellent’ refer- : 
ust be otive ine . hyenehbure 
ences i LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. | Va. No branch offices and Fal. 
Address “A-3,”’ | and no. solici- 
c/o Textile Bulletin. Concord, N. C. i i CO! 
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South Carolina Group Discusses War Problems, 
Worker Training 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Chairman Splawn: Gentlemen, if there are any ques- 
tions you would like to ask Lieut. Traynham he will now 
answer them. | 

At this time I ask F. D. Lockman. Jr., who is chairman 
of the Weaving Division, to take charge from -here on, 

F. D. Lockman, Jr., Overseer Weaving. Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart Plant; Lockhart: Has anyone a question now 
which he would like to have Lieut. Traynham answer? 

Lieut. Traynham: 1 have some little swatches here 


with various defects. I think everybody knows what they 
are, but I shall be gl: id to show them to you after the 


meeting is over. Or if you have some questions you want 


to ask privately I shall be glad to 
adjournment. 


talk with you after 


B. Ellis Royal, Secretary, Southern Textile Association. 
Charlotte, N. C.: What is the defect you find most often 
in uniform cloth? | 


Lieut. Traynham: 1 would say the major defect is mis- 
picks or broken picks—that is, in the cloth submitted to 
us. I cannot say about the cloth that is kicked out as 
seconds before the cloth is submitted to us. 


Ouestion: 
cotton twill? 


What variation in width would you allow in 


Our specifications call for the width 
to be measured inside the selvage. 
not object. 


Lieut. Traynham: 
If it goes wider we do 
We have no objection to its being wider but 
we Object to its being narrower. 


Chairman Lockman: How much narrower do you 
allow ? 

Lieut. Traynham: We do not allow it to be any nar- 
rower, 


Ouestion: 
in weight ? 


How many points do you allow it to be off 


Lieut. !raynham: 
be within limits, 


Most of our weights are specified to 
say SO Many ounces per square yard. Of 
course, we would not reject a piece of cloth for being 7.6 
if the limit were 7.5. 
much. 


We allow a few points there, but not 
At the present date, if a man is off any he would 
be reminded. We are a little more particular about under 
weight than about overweight. 


Mr. Royal: Does the same apply to breaking strength? 


Lieut. Traynham: Yes. 
specify only the minimum. 
that is all right. 


As to breaking strength, we 
Any breaking strength over 


Question: In other words, you have a minimum width. 
weight and strength? 

Lieut. Traynham: But on uniform twill 
8.2, Fype minimum weight only. 
There is a maximum weight on that particular fabric. 
Well, there is a maximum weight on all uniform fabrics: 
| might say that, but on that particular fabric we do not 
want it to be too heavy. 


Mr, Royal: You do not have much trouble. with over- 
weight fabrics, do you? 


Lieut. Trar 


That is right. 
1, it is not necessarily 


mham: .Not much. 
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inspected before it is delivered, 


Lieut. Travnham: We have some trouble. 


especially 
with neps, where the cloth is made out of poor cotton not 
properly carded. You do not know what causes 7 of 


We have some trouble with that. 
too bad we kick the cloth out. 


Mr. as In making om you say the width 1s to be 
measured inside the selvage: | 


COUTSE., 


and |} gets 


Lieut. Traynham: 


Mr. A.: minor defect that is 
just inside the selvage and would be cut off when the 
selvage is cut off, would that be 


Inside the selvage. 


Suppose there is some 


tagged? 


Lieut. Traynham: The inspector is supposed to use his 
judgment as what would be 1 agged or not. If it goes in 
far enough that after the selvage is cut off it would go into 


the garment, if it would show. then it is tagged. 


Vuestion: What percentage of starch is allowed? 
Lieut. Tra ynham: 
ished goods. 


We do not want any starch in fin-: 
It you want me to look that up I shall be 
glad to do that. 
Mr. Rovat: 
(sovernment ? 


ls every yard of the cloth inspected by the 


Lieut. Traynham: No. The cloth is supposed to be 
At the depot there is only 


spot inspection. We pull out a case and 100k at it. 


Mr. Roval: 


One man cannot inspect all of the produc- 
tion of a plant, 


can he? 


Lieut. Traynham: 
vise the inspection. 


Mr. Roval: 


Yes, one man is supposed to super- 
The plant does the actual inspecting. 
He does spot checking, then, doesn’t he? 
Lieut. Traynham: Yes. 


lt he finds anything he reports 
to the foreman of the plant. 


(Juestion: As to this new order, that a certain amount 
of production FOeS directly to the Government, 


can you 
give us any information on that? 


Lieut. 
line.. 


fraynham: 1 am sorry, but that is out of my 


Charman Lockman: Are there any further questions? 
| guess that is all, Lieut. Traynham, 
very much. We certainly appreciate 


and giving us these pointers. 


and we thank you 


your coming here 


Replacing Draftees 


We will now take up our questions for discussion, the 
first one being: “What are you doing to ri place draftees?’ 
Let's hear from some of you on that. 

Hasn’t anyone had any men drafted yet? (Laughter.) 


Come on and speak up; let’s enter into this and try to get 
some good out of it, 


Frank D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills. Lockhart: 
Down at Lockhart we put on from fifty tO seventy-five 
learners, to try to take care of that. When the ‘v have been 
taught we shall try to put on a few more. 


W. E. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills. Balfour, N. C.: 
I might state that we are doing practically the same thing. 
As the draftees go out we try to find he ‘Ip to replace them 


and we find in our section of the country plenty of them. 
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Ouestion: Do you have much trouble about the ap- 
pearance of fabrics? 3 

There is one thing I try to practice, and that 1s not to 
depend upon my neighbors’ supply of labor to replace the 
draftees that go out. We try to teach new people. We 
know it is costly; it costs about a hundred dollars to train 
a spinner. But | think we should do that; I do not think 
we should solicit our neighbors’ help. T think we should 
take our part, as our speaker said. I am not depending 
upon anymody’s help; I am teaching my own help. 


Chairman Lockman: | think that is a good idea. It a 
man’s neighbors solicit his trained workers and get them 
away, and he has to do all the training for the neighbor- 
hood, he is at a disadvantage. | 

Have vou a learner's certificate, or what do you pay the 
learner? 


Mr. Hammond: 1 pay him the minimum wage, 40 
cents an hour. I pay him that from the day he comes in. 

Alex Fife, Night Supt. Cotton Mill, Ware Shoals Mig. 
Co., Ware Shoals: What method is used for teaching 
learners? We have a good many at Ware Shoals. Do you 
have a special teacher for them or do you just put them in 
with some of your best workers, or what do you do? 


Chairman Lockhart: Mr. Cobb, will you tell us what 
you are doing about that? 


W. W. Cobb, Supt., Norris Cotton Mills Co., Catee- 
chee: We put our learners with the best help we have 
and teach them to do the job as best we can. Our policy 
is to have two learners at a time, and in a very short 
period the two can learn one job, and then they can run 
that job. We try to put them on their own as soon as pos- 
sible. I think the thing we have to do is to train new 
workers, and I agree with Mr. Hammond that we should 
not go out and get other people's help. We have had all 
kinds of headaches from that and we know it is folly. I 
grant you that Hammond and Frank Lockman and I have 
an advantage over vou fellows who are in the cities. We 
can just go out and whistle, and they come in. And | 
believe they grow more children in the country. People 
can raise children more cheaply in the country and do not 
gets as many headaches out of it. Therefore we have 
quite a few advantages that the fellows in town do not 
have. That is the good of running a country cotton mill. 
But, I tell you seriously, we have a problem before us 
now, and there is no use for us to treat it lightly. We are 
in this war to win and we have to work some older peo- 
ple; we have to go back and pick up some that were 
kicked out or that dropped out. ,1 have some older people 
at my place; they are not the very best of help but they 
are good, loyal folks and they can get a fair production, 
and we have to work them. My policy is, as Mr. Ham- 
mond said, to teach my own folks and to do my dead level 
best to run my job with what I have in my hand and to 
leave the other fellow alone. 


Chairman Lockman: \s there anyone who has anything 
to add to that? 


Mr. Lockman: 1 should like to hear from Mr. Fife as 
to how thev teach the people down at Ware Shoa!s. I am 
sure they have something good. 

Mr. Bite 


teacher. We found that we were not making much prog- 


In the spinning room we have a spinning 
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“MECHANIZED” 


The machine incorporates a series of pressure and suction pumps 


Times Such as These 
| Call for 


LUBRICATION 


Today’s production demands are too heavy for “horse and 
buggy’ oiling methods, with the attendant waste of man 
hours and lubricant and possible damage to plant equip- 
ment. 


The WICACO 
pindle Oiler | 


Does the Job Quickly, Accurately and Economically | 
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which operate through flexible tubing to the oiling gun. The gun 
is so designed that it has a pressure tube within a suction tube, the 
pressure tube extending to the bottom of the spindle bolster and the 
suction tube extending to the correct oil level. When the grip of 
the gun is squeezed, the discharge tube forces oil under pressure to 
the base of the bolster. This oil rises until it reaches the level of 
the suction tube. At this point the excess oil is carried back to the 
storage tank. By this method a correct oil level is always maintained 
and it is impossible to have the bolster overflow or to put in too 
much oil. 


Now Giring Perlect Satisfaction in Man) Leading Southern Mall 


Write For Details and Price 


THE 


WICACO MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


Designers and Engineers 
Precision Workmanship Since 1868 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA 
74th Anniversary 


Southern Representative 


M. BRADFORD HODGES 
161 Spring St., N. W. 


New England Representative 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
No. 78 Fountain St. Providence, R., 1. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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ress by just putting the learners here and there, with the 
second hand. But we have found that we have made 
really good progress in the spinning room by putting in 
ene good hand, who was best capable of* teaching, as a 
teacher. The best spinner is not necessarily the best 
teacher. We have done the same thing in the weaving 
room, on which we have recently made a check. We have 
16 weaver sets where we had eight or nine a year ago. 
Out of those, several of the weavers were a year ago bat- 
tery boys. 

Mr. Splawn: 
special permit. 

Mr. Fife: We have that in the spinning room and: use 


it for six weeks on spinners. In the weave room we teach 
batterv hands. 


I should like to ask Mr. Fife if he has a 


Mr. Splawn: At the end of the six weeks what percent- 
age of the job do you expect the learner to take care of. 
before you say she is either qualified or not qualified? 1 
am referring to spinning, especially. 


Mr. Fife: That is pretty hard to say. Some of them 
sull cannot run even half of the job, and we play the 
game with them for a good while. It all depends upon the 
general interest-of the person. If-the girl is trving, we will 
gc twelve weeks and longer before we let her out for not 
being 


ready for a full job. In fact, we have had some 
there six months who were then not ready for a full job. 


You have special! learners’ permits? 


Yes. 


Mr. Splawn 
Mr. Fife: 


Mr. Splawn; Would you say that you expect them to 
get to be able to take care of 40 per cent of the job in 
twelve weeks? 


Mr. Fite: Yes. 1 think so: 


(uecstion: How many of the men here have learners’ 
certificates? I wish you would raise your hand if you 
have. 


Chairman Lockman: | see two hands raised. 


Loom Fixing Classes. 


Jesse M. Jones, Supt., Lower Mill, Pelzer Plant, Ken- 
da!l Co., Pelzer: The Federal Government has put out 
quite a good bit of money in the past year to provide 
loom-fixing classes; it has provided quite a lot of money 
to teach boys in the weave room, and we have gotten sev- 
eral boys from those classes. We try to take boys who 
will not have to go to the Army immediately and try to 
nll in behind them with older men and wherever possible 
with women, of course. 


Mr. Lockman: While we are on the subject of learn- 
ing. I might say that we have in our high school four 
looms, a spinning frame, a roving frame, and a drawing 
trame; and about 90 pupils in that school take lessons. 
under the supervision of a teacher, in those different de- 
partments. I believe they take it every day for a certain 
numbers of hours or a certain length of time each day. 
some of those pupils are not 16 years old and cannot 
work now, but they are coming along for future work, and 
we feel we are getting right much good from. that... When 
school is out we try to make a survey and_ take all. of 
those In. Even when they finish school, if they cannot 
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run a job we have to take them in and finish teaching 
them. I was glad to hear from Ware Shoals about the 
special teacher, because we are all concerned about the 
slowness of our learners. 

D.W. Stevenson, Textile Director, Parker High School. 
Greenville: You say you have a school there? 

Mr. Lockman: 


Mr. Stevenson: 


Mr. Lockman: 1 am not familiar with the ages. At 
what ages do you take them? } 


Yes, sir. 


We have a school here. too. 


Mr. Stevenson: We have the regular high school course 
lor our students. We start them in the ninth grade, and ] 
imagine they are about 14 years old: We have several 
departments—weaving, carpenter work, and spinning. We 
do not take any students who have quit school under 15 
years old.. We try to pick them above that age. because 
there is no reason to train them any younger than that. 
We train numbers and numbers of our students. I do .not 
say that our students. when they go out, are ready to run 


.a job, but we feel they have the basic training. We have 


numbers of them that go into -the mills. 


(Continued in mext issue) 


South Carolina Certifies 21 Mills for Sunday 
Work 


Columbia, S. C.--Twenty-one textile plants in South 
Carolina with defense orders have been certified for Sun- 
day operations, according to W. Rhett Harley, Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 

A new State law permits Sunday work, provided the 
Labor Commissioner finds that a plant has war orders. 

Commissioner Harley. said the names of the plants 
would not be revealed because it would give information 
to the enemy. 


Mills Urged To List All Types of Income 


Cotton mills are urged to keep track of the sources of 
their earnings, in order to have an accurate picture. of 
where their income comes from, as a guide for futtire ref- 
erence. This thought is incorporated in a letter to The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., which is printed in the or- 
ganization’s periodical. The letter follows: 

“In a season. during which cotton advances continu- 
ously, a mill which accumulates an inventory in advance 
of selling date or dates and then accepts an order at the 
ceiling price presumably has two profits, one of which is 
the rise in the price of raw material and the other is the 
amount remaining in the manufacturing margin after the 
costs of production are met, including the then market 
price for raw materials used. 

“Unless these two sources of earnings are separated. 
field auditors who are sent out to find out what is a fair 
ceiling may be led by the experiences of some mills to be- 
eve in a greater operating profit than is justified. I com- 
mend to your attention the necessity of promoting in the 
mill accounting a clear portrayal of the profit arising from 
processing the fiber as distinguished from other sources of 
earnings, whether they be invested Capital in securities o> 
a capital invested in cotton over a period of time prior to 
Its manufacture,”’ 
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A. B. Carter, Inc., Has Annual Memorial 
Gathering At Carter Mills in Lincolnton 


By Mrs. EtHet THOMAS DABBS 

Tuesday, April 14th, was a great day for employees of 
A. B. Carter, Inc., when they got a holiday with pay, plus 
a big barbecue, which, this year was prepared for 2,000, 
on the spacious grounds of Carter Mills at Lincolnton. 

It was the second annual event of this kind in memory 
of A. B. Carter, deceased, founder of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
who was loved for his many deeds of kindness toward 
those who worked for and with him. His mantle now 
rests on the shoulders of his son, Dewey, who is ably fill- 
ing the responsible position of president, counselor and 
friend for the hundreds in his employ. 

Dewey made a touching talk in memory of his father, 
paid a loving tribute to his mother, and presented her a 
shoulder corsage. As master of ceremonies, Dewey was 
ably assisted by the mill superintendent, W. A. Hunt. 

Lincolnton High School Band rendered music, directed 


by Superintendent S. Ray Lowder. The opening concert. 
began at 10:30, ushering in the day's: activities. 


Among the special guests presented to the assemblage 
were: Former Governor Clyde R. Hoey and daughter, 
Miss Isabel Hoey; U.S. Marshal Chas. Price; Worth 
McKinney and W. M. Nicholson, Assistant U.S. Attor- 
neys; W. A. Merrill, of the secret service; Mrs. Ethel 
Dabbs (Aunt Becky, of Textile Bulletin); Sam Justice, 
of the Charlotte Observer; Mrs. Della Hunt, mother of 
Superintendent W. A. Hunt; and Mrs. John Reeves, of 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Hon. Chas, A. Jonas, Republican Congressional candi- 
date, made the principal address, He had known A. B. 
Carter intimately, called attention to his outstanding ac- 
complishments as a man of business, and to many inci- 
dents of services rendered to his fellowmen. 


Service Records Honored 


Beautiful service pins to the ladies and buttons to the 
men were presented to around 130 operatives for five, 10, 
15 and 20-year records. Dewey Carter and C.E. Herrick 
were the only ones to complete the 20 years. 

Mr. Herrick was with A, B. Carter from the beginning. 
and humorously remarked as he looked over the big audi- 
ence: “Once there were only two Irishmen, and now how 


-many? And once there were just A. B. and me, in the 


Carter Co.” 

Boys who have gone from Carter Mills at the call of 
Uncle Sam were remembered and feelingly mentioned. 
Among them are Burgin Lee Beal, Warren G. Hallman, 
Herbert L. Summey, Carl R. Beal, Chas. R. Murphy, 


Hazel Elmore and Earl Sutton. 


Laughable Entertainment 


W. L. Faysoux, magician and hypnotist, put on-an act 
that greatly pleased the audience. 

Rev. Morris Baker pronounced the invocation and the 
long tables were soon surrounded, There were 28 barbe- 
cued hogs, several goats, bushels of cole slaw, 65 gallons 
of barbecue, plenty of coffee, iced tea and lemonade 

Carter officials are Dewey Carter, president; E. H. 
Gregg, secretary and assistant treasurer; E, L, Ramsey, 
vice-president; J. L. Gregg, manager, and W. A. Hunt, 
superintendent Carter Mills. 
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EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available ina single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New Edition! 


(ea The 1941-42 Edition 
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DIRECTORY 
OF SOUTHERN: 
TEXTILE MILLS 


(Pocket Size) 
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PRICE $2.00 is off the press. 


Gives capital, number of machines, officers, buyers, 
superintendents, kind of power used, product and 
telephone number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND 


Orders Promptly Filled 
Clark P ublishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
Less Cost Per Bolt or Skein! 


“RASC ADS 


Brand Leather Belting on Your Looms 
Wis 


Brand Leather Belts for Spinners and Twisters 
Less Slip—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


Akron, Ohio 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 57 years, and 
we expect to continue for another Half-Century 


Southern Representatives 


15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, South Carolina 
The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street — 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Engineers in Power Transmission -- BY BELTING 


Philadelphias Popular. Hotel 


“Nearest Everything”’ 


lath and Uhestnut Streets 
400 


Outside Rooms 


each 


Dna with bath 
and 
ing circulating ice water 
ain . 
ati - 
22 Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


| 


Moderate Rates 


ADELPHIA HUIEL 


Victor |. HeNpricKs, Manager 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY. 


Rayon Staple Fiber Spinning 
(Continued from Page 14) 
operate and because of its greater productive capacity on 
average counts. 

A ring spinner performs three operations. simultane- 
ously. It drafts, twists and winds. 

The drafting is accomplished by means of several sets 
of rolls. Bottom. steel rolls are fluted and positively 
driven, Top rolls, covered with a suitable material, gener- 
ally leather, cork or composition, are driven by frictional 
contact. 

The speed of the rolls is set to draw out the roving to 
the desired count. The draft between the back and middle 
rolls is slight, just enough to keep the roving taut. The 
main draft takes place between the middle and front rolls. 

Insertion of the twist Commences as soon as the atten- 
uated roving emerges from the front rolls. It is imparted 
by means of a spindle rotating on its axis and carrying the 
container on which the yarn is to be wound. The winding 
is assured by a ring equipped with a traveler and fastened 
onto a rail whose up and down motion controls the build 
of the yarn onto the container carried by the spindle. 

The relation existing between the draft rolls and the 
spindle can be readily explained in describing what hap- 
pens when spinning a specific count such as 30/1 with 16 
Ts: P. 1. Let us suppose that each spindle is fed with two 
bobbins of a 4 H. R. The two rovings are united at the 
trumpet into the equivalent of a 2 H. R. As the roving 
travels from the back to the middle, then to the front 
rolls, it is gradually drafted down to the size of a 30/1. 
Every inch entering the back- rolls ,is extended to 15 
inches during its short journey. Assuming that the front 
roll is one inch in diameter and revolves at a speed of 135 
R. P. M., the surface speed of that roll will be 425 inches 
per minute. 16 T. P. 1. being the twisted wanted in the 
finished yarn, the spindle speed is to be such as to insert 
16 turns in every inch released by the front roll or 6800 
R. P. M. This calculation ignores factors such as con- 
traction, but gives a reasonable approximation. 

This description embodies the broad and easily discern- 
ible mechanics of spinning. Many other factors occupy 
important places in the art. Only a few intimately con- 
nected with rayon staple fiber spinning will be mentioned 
in the time allowed. | 


Ring Spinning Types 


Quite ‘a few types of ring spinners are presently in 
operation. They might be divided into two classes—con- 
ventional and long draft spinners. : 

Conventional frames are equipped with three sets of 
draft rolls. Front and back top rolls are weighted, while 
the middle one, of the self-weighted type, also called 
Washburn, controls the draft through its own weight. 

Long draft spinners, as their designation implies, have 
been designed for higher and better draft. While many 
types have been developed, three only have succeeded in 
holding the interest of yarn manufacturers. All three of 
them strive to produce better yarn through fiber control 
at the critical period of the yarn formation. 

Of the three types of long draft spinners in use today, 
one utilizes four sets of rollers.. The other two have re- 
tained the traditional three sets but have supplemented 
them with either single or double aprons acting as con- 
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Machinery. 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 
Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Dogwood Quills for Narrow Fabric Weaving. 

Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All kinds of Special Wood Turnings. 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


If It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Softeners 


Shuttle 
Dressing 


Penetrants 
Alkalis 


WA Important Factor in 


Warp Sizing 


Seyco Sizing is produced under scientifi 
cally controlled. conditions, which assures 
uniform quality in every. shipment. 


Seyco Sizing is: packed in tight, rust- 
proof non-absorbing steel drums, which can 
be stored indefinitely. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon 
ored by American Chemical Society as 
councilor), will help you with vour Sizing 
and Finishing problems. 


‘ 
A company ts krou n by the customers ut REEDS 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


12 IT. M. Experimentally, they can be spun and woven 
hlling-wise, with as high as 15 T. M. with the proviso 
that fine denier and strong staple be used. 

The loss in strength caused by twist follows fairly well 
the actions known to take place on continuous rayon 
crepe yarns, with the exception that the whole picture is 
further complicated by the reactions to be expected from 
differences in staple size'and length, 


Strength of Spun Yarn Compared To Filament 


What should the strength of a 100 per cent spun yarn 
be? How does it compare with yarns of equal weight 


made of continuous filaments? 


The strength of continuous filament yarns can readily 
be calculated. It equals the product of the fiber denier 
strength by the total. deniers. This method of figuring is 
not applicable without some modification to spun yarns, 
because spun yarns are made of discontinuous filaments 
and lack of continuity means loss in strength. 


Tests indicate that a rayon staple fiber yarn of average: 


count such as 30/1, and spun with a T. M. chosen for 
optimum strength, is 75 per cent as.strong as a compara- 
ble continuous filament end. The term comparable applies 
specifically to size and fiber strength per denier. 

~The 75 per cent expectancy holds good for average 
counts and fine deniers such as 1.5 dr. It is affected down- 
ward when dealing with coarser staples, finer counts and 
T. M.s beyond the optimum strength range. 

The point of extensibility is of. great importance to 
weavers. Whenever the yarn is consumed warp-wise, in 
fabrics of which the warp is slashed, good extensibility is 
essential. The experience had by weavers is that a strong 
yarn having low extensibility does not perform near as 
well as a somewhat weaker yarn having excellent exten- 
sibility. If high strength and high extensibility could 


always be had together, there would be no difficulties. 


Untortunately, the road. they travel is not parallel. So 
lar the emphasis has too often been placed on the point 
of strength. I believe that yarn technicians have a good 
opportunity to help matters in incorporating all. possible 
structural changes favoring extensibility even if a slight 
drop in strength should result therefrom. 

To retain maximum extensibility, spinning frames 
should be operated with the lightest tension. 
should contain just enough twist to run. Roll setting. 
ring, size, traveler weight, spindle speed, all should. be 
chosen to preclude undue tension. 


Rovings 


In other words, all 
possible precautions are to be taken to prevent any strain. 
for strain is what reduces extensibility most. 

The subject of ‘“‘spin limit” is one of interest to spin- 
ners and technicians alike. Is it possible to estimate the 
hnest count that can be efficiently spun with a given 
staple? 


Many elements enter into the equation and no single - 


answer. can be formulated. Remaining within the scope 
of 100 per cent spun rayon, it would appear that the pres- 
ence of 70 staples, within the cross section of the yarn is 
needed to assure efficient spinning. This does not mean 
that as soon as fewer than 70 staples are dealt with. the 
spinning becomes unmanageable. To be sure. no line as 
fine as that could be drawn. However, the faet-remains 
that from the moment the spinner wanders some distance 
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hased on 1% 


away from the 70 staple sign post, a less efficient job 1s 
being faced. 

In being guided by the 70 staple rule, it can be esti- 
mated that 60/1 is the efficient spin limit for 1.25. dr. 
50/1 for 1.5 dr., 25/1 for 3 dr., etc. Those figures are 
’ staple length. With longer length the spin- 
ning can be carried on with fewer staples and finer counts 
can be spun efficiently. 

Most of the points brought up in ‘this discussion apply 
to the processing of blends just as well. Rayon staple 
fiber is being blended successfully with practically any 
other known staple—acetate, cotton, ramie, flax, all kinds 
of animal hair, wool, rabbit, camel, goat and possibly dog 
hair. 


Blends Depend On Rayon Strength 


In principle there is to be enough rayon in the blend to 
carry the other constituents. Except when combined with 
cotton. the breaking strength of the blend is close to the 
strength of the rayon alone. Other constituents do not 
help much to build up the strength. This holds true for 
blends carrying 50 per cent or more of rayon staple fiber. 
When going below the 50 per cent mark, the strength 
imparted by the other constituents becomes more notice- 
able. 

\s most. of you. probably know, blends comprising 50 
per cent of rayon and 50 per cent of wool are being spun 
very successfully. on the cotton system. This gives but 
one illustration as to how helpful rayon staple fiber may 
be at times like these when it is found necessary to make 
our wool stock go a long way. Of course, the priority 
recently clamped on wool has a telling effect on what can 
be done for the present. At the same time, it behooves 
the trade to scrutinize what low grade wools, still un- 
affected by priority offer for civilian uses. 

The suggestion to investigate the merits of rayon staple 
fiber and wool garnet deserves attention. True enough, 
white garnet is scarce, but dark dyed garnet is abundant. 
Dyed garnet requires a strong stripping and once strip- 
ped, is still off white. However, it may be satisfactory for 
medium shades. 3 

Rayon staple fiber seems to know no barriers and has 
received hearty reception in many textile branches. The 
woolen and worsted industries already use it in ‘large 
quantities and are anxious to see their allotments increas- 
ed. Both are capable of producing attractive 100 per cent 
rayon staple fiber yarns. 

Woolen equipment as found today in most plants is 
suitable for 100 per cent rayon processing. It is desirable 
to give to the stock a straight oil treatment, also to reduce 
the amount of carding. as compared to wool. This can be 
accomplished in various ways such as by passing the in- 
termediate card. Maintenance of low tension helps to 
produce desirable yarns. Drafts somewhat higher than 
applied to wool are practical. 

Standard worsted equipment, in its present form, is 
also highly suitable for rayon staple fiber processing. 
There again, a straight oil treatment is helpful. Carding 
is not to be violent. French and noble combs require no 
major changes. Sliver twist as given on draw frames 1s 
to be held to the point where fiber breakdown is avoided 
and uniform drafting made possible. Ratches may be set 
closer than usual. Higher drafts than for wool can be 
used in spinning, 
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A Substitute is Sometimes 
an Improvement 


If deliveries are bad on a certain size and stvle of traveler 
vou need, and your priority rating is not very helpful to 
you, we can frequently offer an available substitute that 
is not only as good, but will sometimes improve your 
production, Ask a Victor representative. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1738 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2830 


178 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Tak BROS. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e Ornamental Work e 


Mechanical Specialties Machine Work e 


Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Special Design 


FOR FIGHTING Trim ! 


BURK-SCHIER 
Penetrants and Softeners economically 
process cottons that have sales appeal 
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Reg. U.S. 
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Double Duty Travelers | 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. Run Clear. 


preserve the SP INNING RING. The greats 
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the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N.C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


D000 3000 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Reminiscences of Ye Olde Cotton Factory 
(Continued from Page 16) 


So the mill of today enjoys the happy privilege of be- 
ing able to secure almost any desired item in the machine 
parts line at a very few moments notice. All of which 
is very largely due to the hard knocks, wrestling with 
stuck pulleys, driving gears, cylinders and a few other 
nerve-trying episodes | and ever searching out new meth- 
ods, day after day, facing every situation with a grin, 
never bothering about pay-day or stopping time, but 
always with the idea and purpose of getting the job done 
right. (Editor’s Note: If things keep on getting worse. a 
lot of these old-time troubles will be back, along with the 
new ones.) 


And so, as you peruse these lines it is quite appropriate 


at this point to give at least a kindly thought to ye olde 


time section hande. 

Like all worthwhile undertakings, where a strictly busi- 
ness policy and fair dealing must be maintained, the 
cotton manufacturing establishment requires organization, 
capital stock, executive staff, directorate, management, 
superintency and overseering to build up a well regulated 
and substantial enterprise. 

Beginning in a very small way, with meagre resources, 
often a lack of experience but plenty of willpower, am- 
bition, grit and determination to win, the huge “lapper” 
began to hum, spindles began to sing, looms to clang and 
‘hands’ were called in to spin and weave and spool and 
doff, the whole mill was running at last and really making 
varn and thread for weaving and knitting and sewing, 


and everybody caught the spirit of a new day that had 


dawned for the people of the fair and much _ beloved 
Southland. People came in buggies, carriages, wagons 
and on horseback for miles to see the new “miracle” of 
changing the white fleecy cotton into thread and cloth. 
the fundamental principles of which, though it may ap- 
pear strange, remain the same. 

Due to the unselfish, untiring efforts of those old 
pioneer “‘heroes’’ whose faith, courage and trust in a 
Supreme Power and the people of their own native land 
has brought into being the beginning of a source. of 
benefit to humanity that has reached incalculable pro- 
portions and is today singing its own praises. 

For the gigantic task of transforming the little gray 
cotton seed into a square vard of the most delicate fabric, 
such as can be purchased in many of the most exclusive 
stores, is a very difficult one to realize and understand, 
but with the right spirit and a constant exercising of 
faith nothing is impossible. 


(To be continued 


Cotton Destroyed in Fire 


Huntsville, Ala.—An estimated 2,500 bales of lint cot- 
ton in two warehouses of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
were destroyed by a blaze that is believed to have started 
as a grass fire. 

Percy Underwood, manager, estimated the loss at ap- 
proximately $100,000, which was covered by insurance. 

No damage to the plant other than a small water loss 
was sustained. The paint, which employed two shifts of 
about 100 men, wlil be back..in operation within a day or 
two, Mr. Underwood said. 
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Research On Warp Sizing of Spun Rayon To Be 
Extended 


Plans for broadening the scope of the research on warp 
sizing of spun rayon yarns now being carried out under 
the auspices of Textile Research Institute, Inc., were for- 
mulated at a conference held recently in Washington. 
Fifty representatives of textile mills, manufacturers of 
sizing materials, and machinery companies attended the 
conference, which was called by Edward T. Pickard, ex- 
ecutive seecretary of the Institute. 


It was generally felt that the practical experiments on 
sizing spun rayon warps now being conducted at North 
Carolina State College Textile Schoul should be supple- 
mented by fundamental studies on properties of sizing 
materials. Possibility of further extending the investiga- 
tion to include blended yarns containing spun rayon in 
a mixture with other fibers was also suggested. 


Preceding the informal discussion, Prof. William E. 
Shinn, who is supervising the co-operative research on 
warp sizing which is being carried out under the auspices 
of the Institute at North Carolina State College, outlined 
the work competed to date and stated that six confiden- 
tial reports have Dean 
Thomas Nelson described research facilities of State Col- 
lege Textile School; these 
slasher, a miniature slasher, and a wide variety of testing 
equipment. 


been issued to. subscribers. 


include a 5-cylinder rayon 


Warp sizing of spun rayon as carried out today is 
largely an empirical procedure, according to Dr. Milton 
Harris, director of research of Textile Research Institute, 
Inc. Fundamental research on the adhesiveness, strength, 
flexibility, film-forming, and other properties of sizing 
materials should yield data which would permit the set- 
ting up of specifications for sizes which would give satis- 
factory results from the standpoint of both the weaver 
and the finisher. 

‘Dr. William E. Yelland, of Corn Products Refining Co., 
discussed the role of starch and starch derivatives in warp 
sizing of spun rayon; and Dr. Donald H. Powers, of 
Rohm & Haas Co., described the use of water-soluble and 
‘water-insoluble synthetic resins as sizing materials. 

In the informal discussion it was emphasized by several 
speakers that two of the most important problems from 
the viewpoint of mill. men are excessive shedding of the 
sized warps, and defects in finishing due to difficulty in 
removing all the size before dyeing. Consensus of those 
attending the conference was that the applied research 
should be continued, with the emphasis on solution of the 
more immediate problems, and that simultaneously inves- 
tigations of a more fundamental nature should be under- 
taken for the purpose of developing basic data on the 
properties of sizing materials. Wilham D. Appel, chair- 
man of the Institute’s Technical Research Committee, 
presided, 

The conferees were luncheon guests of the Institute 
and of the Textile Foundation at the Shoreham Hotel. In 
the afternoon they visited the laboratories of the Institute 
and Foundation, and had an opportunity of examining 
their facilities and equipment and of viewing the work of 
the fourteen research fellows directed by Dr. Harris. 
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Always Perfect 


WEATHER’ 


LAURENS COTTON MILLS! 


Ne er too dry, never too damp ... that’s the ideal atmo- 


spheric conditions maintained day-in, day-out by the 
Ameo System at Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens. S. C. 
Ameo automatically holds humidity on the bution... 
cuts breakage of warp and filling ... reduces imperfect 
woods ... keeps loom production at peak capacity. 
Modern self-cleaning Ameo Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray in automatically controlled quantity, 
without drip or feathering down. Their self-cleaning 
feature in both’ the air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance to a mimimum., 
~ Why not learn exactly how these accurate humidifying 
systems can improve your wartime production and simp- 


lify inspections? Let Ameo Engineers survey your plant 


and submit report. American Moistening Company, 
.. Boston 


Providence. R. Ll... Atlanta .. Charlotte. 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF 

A CENTURY 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
WALKER HEDDLES 


? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


For Maximum Economy in Production 
Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenuboro 


Soom peed (’o. 


Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 


Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products, Belt 
Cement, and Belt Hooks of all kinds. 


137 E. Franklin Ave. 
Phone 788 


P.O. Box 174 


Much of Cotton Textile Industry To Convert To 


(1) 


(4) 


Osnaburg and Bag Sheeting 
(Continued from Page 9) 


cifically authorized by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 


Exception for Mills Operating on Purchased Yarn. 
Under this order no person shall be compelled to 
convert any loom if such person, on the effective 
date of this order, is operating looms affected by 
this order 100% on yarn purchased from any 
other person not controlling, controlled by, or un- 
der direct or indirect common control with such 
person. 


Prohibition Against Changing Over Looms Con- 
verted by This Order. Unless specifically author- 
ized to the contrary by the Director of Industry 
Operations, or until the cancellation of this order, 
no person shall manufacture any fabrics other than 
those specified in paragraph (b)(1) or ¢b)(2) 
above, on. that percentage of his looms converted 
by this order (or upon looms previously converted 
to such fabrics, which conversion has by appropri- 
ate appeal hereunder been deemed to be compli- 
ance with the conversion ordered hereunder), not- 
withstanding any preference ratings served: upon 
him or the provisions of Priorities Regulation No. 


Reports. All persons affected by this order shall 
execute and file with the War Production Board 


‘such reports and questionnaires as may be requir- 


ed by said Board from time to time. 


Records. All persons affected by this order shall 
keep and preserve for not less than two vears ac- 
curate and complete records concerning invento- 
ries, production and sales. 


Appeal. Any person affected by this order who 

considers that compliance therewith would 

(1) work on exceptional and unreasonable hard- 
ship upon him; 


result in a degree of unemployment which would 
be unreasonably disproportionate compared 
with the amount of bag osnaburg or bag 
sheeting (as defined in paragraphs (b)(1) 
and (b)(2) above) made available; 


(3) be impossible, either in whole or in part, due 
to machinery limitations: 


(4) be unnecessary because of conversion of looms 
by such person to the manufacture of bag 
osnaburg or bag sheetings prior to the effec- 
tive date of this order, but subsequent to Oc- 

tober 1, 1941: 


JS 
— 


prevent the making of required deliveries un- 
der defense orders bearing a preference rating 
of A-2 or better; 

(6) disrupt or impair a program of conversion 

from non-defense to defense work: 

may appeal in writing to the War Production 
Board, Reference L-99, setting forth all the perti- 
nent facts, including a complete statement as to 
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false information to the Director of Industry Oper- 


ations in connection with this order is guilty of a MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
crime, and upon conviction may be punished by Pays For Itself 
fine or imprisonment. In addition, any such per- : 

y son may be prohibited from making or obtaining STANDARD CONVEYORS 
further deliveries or from processing or using ma- ne 

terial under priority control and may be deprived 

‘s of priorities assistance by the Director of Industry Wisdla: Casters 

e Operations. —5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks 

y (n) Effective Date. This order shall take effect imme- Rubber Wheels Dostahla Elevators Shelving 

y diately as to all persons having notice thereof and, 3 | Lockers 

: as to all other persons, on the date of recording in. Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 

h the “Federal Register.” 
the type of machinery operated by him and the ENGINEERING SALES ¢ OMPANY 
source of all defense orders placed with him. Such Builders Bidg. Allen Bldg. 

. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S.C. 
appeal shall specifically refer to the provisions of | 

this paragraph under which it is filed. Hhe Direc- 

J tor of Industry Operations may thereupon take 

’ such action as he deems appropriate. Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 

(1) Communications to the War Production Board. Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 

: All communications concerning this, order, or any “Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant™ 

reports required to be filed hereunder, shall, unless Phone 2182 

otherwise directed, be addressed to: ‘War Produc- The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 

tion Board, Washington, D. C., Reference L-99.” THAT WORK 


(m) Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any 
provision of this order or who wilfully furnishes 
Issued this 20th day of April, 1942. 
J. S. KNow 
Director of Industry Operations. 


New Defense Course in Textiles 


E. W. Ruggles, director of the defense courses conduct- 
ed at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., under 
the supervision of the United States Office of Education, 


has announced that the fifth course in Fabric Testing and EE pecnmmencnes ~ 
Inspection will open on June 8th and run for twelve V E I V A kK : 
weeks. All expenses except board, room rent and books : : 
are paid by the Federal Government. : Belt Lubricant : 
‘Students who enroll in this course will be taught ele- : CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND : 
mentary textile design, fabric analysis, fabric calculations, : INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION : 
the care and operation of fabric testing equipment, physi- 
cal and chemical tests for the identification of textile : FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. : 
bers, as well as a study of yarn and fabric defects. | 1 Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. [| 
Mr. Ruggles says that this is an excellent opportunity E a : 
lor high school graduates who are now working in textile " 


establishments to lay the foundation for future advance- 
ment in textile mills, and possibly to qualify for govern- 
ment service in the Quartermaster Corps as fabric inspec- 
tors, 


Enrollment in the course is limited to 22, so applica- 


High Point, . - - North Carolina 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATEO 


CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK WN. Y. 


AND DEVELOPING | 
lions should be sent in as soon as possible. 


Knotwood APRONS 


“US PAT 9956035 SJOSTROM MACHINE CoO., EVERETT MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. EX, aay 
E.W. HOLLISTER SPARTANBURG,S.C. 1796 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabrics Garment Fabrics 


Towels and Toweline—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon | 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
ling Abgent: 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


90 Worth Street . 
New York 


Chicago e Los Angeles 
San Francisco e Dallas 
St. Louis Atlanta 


Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—The big news in the cotton goods market 
was the conversion order that will affect a great many of 
the cotton goods mills, of the South particularly. 


After some consideration, it appears that the disloca- 
tion caused by the conversion order will cause less dis- 
location than was at first feared. Mills producing the 
goods indicated in the order will not have to materially 
change their spinning set-up, and in most cases little loom 
adjustment will be necessary. Of course, this does not 
apply in all cases; in some mills there will be real hard- 
ships, and in some cases the dislocation will be out of line 
with the value of the goads produced. Theoretically, this 
condition may be alleviated under the terms of the order: 
whether or not this will work in practice remains to be 
seen, 


This ruling is expected to help provide an additional 
775 million yards of goods needed for the packing of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of ‘perishable foodstuffs, export 
needs and military necessities. This is the largest conver- 
sion order ever to be imposed on the cotton textile indus- 
try, and is expected to make up for the loss of approxi- 
mately 750,000 yards of burlap shut off from India. 


Aiming .to complete its list of schedules covering the 
cotton textile industry, the OPA on April 23rd released 
maximum. price regulation No. 118, which extended the 
price control to all types of carded gray and finished cot- 
ton goods not previously covered by schedules. Publica- 
tion of this regulation meet with a varied reception with a 
good number of cotton textile men surprised at the length 
and detail of the order. | 


Impressions were that this regulation would be altered 
before long in order to make it more simple and put it on 
a more workable basis and OPA officials indicate that this 


may be done. First, though, they ask a fair trial of the 


new schedules. 


These governmental pronouncements, together with the 
anxiously awaited finished goods ceilings and the over-all 
price ceilings have had a marked effect on the volume of 
business transacted in the gray goods market. 


Trading in cotton gray goods has been cautious lately, 
with sales confined mostly to small lots. Government 
business has monopolized the major part of the trading 
and details concerning these deals were hazy. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 
Philadelphia.—So far as can be ascertained, the maxi- 


q mum price schedule for cotton goods that will go into Johnson 


Company 


effect on May 4th will have no direct effect on the cotton 

i yarn industry. Indirectly, the order is viewed as likely to 

“ : affect the volume of carded. yarn entering into Govern- 
: ment contracts, as the order gives Government purchasing 


Charlotte, N. C. 


e ; agencies quite a bit of latitude in paying premiums to 

anufacturers accepting different work for the Govern- 

MARU gd Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
4 ment from what they normally make. 


Where a fine varn spinner accepts an order for the 
relatively coarser yarns required for Army fabrics, it Is 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
“ explained, his costs may increase one-third or more. 


3 TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
4 There have been some reports in the cotton yarn indus- 


try recently that the Government is considering the adop- 


; tion of an allocation program for spinners in an effort to 7 | 


push the delivery of sufficient yarns for cloths and gar- detail acdalinsas 
| ¥a§ °° ments wanted by the Army. Market sources say they do 
q not believe any such program would be more efficient than 


{ 4 handling of the matter through normal channels. 


- q Spinners and merchants declare that conversion -of cot- PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 

q ton yarn spinning plants has already been carried out to a : 

-  @@ great extent and where the Army specifications are prac- age up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
y lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
wanted, the yarn industry acting in co-operation with the AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


| | 3 various manufacturers has offered more than enough yarn a 
i] to meet demands. They cite as an example the large , E. F. ROSE & COMPANY 


oversubscription of the recent bids on summer knit under- 


4 MAIDEN, N. C. 


tical, under the pressure of enormous quantities now 


shirts for the Army in which spinners certainly co-oper- 
ated fully with the Army and underwear manutacturers. 
While it is admitted that allocation of production of 
» certain items needed by the armed forces is advisable, the | : 
4 sales yarn trade does not believe this step is essential in i i 
| | its line because of the oversubscription of a great majority 
7 of cotton items wanted by the Army. Spinners say they : 3 
S are bending every effort to give the Government the best : 
service possible, adding that all spinners want priority : 
4 pos: that all spinners wi 
Made in sizes for all counts.and kinds of yarns. Co- : 
Distributors point out that for some time past it has z operate with us in our desire to serve you quickly and 5 
b been a case of the Government obtaining first call on q efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all — 
3 Tees E orders and by permitting our representatives to aid and : 
' yarns and that the civilian trade is only able to obtain : advise you in any spinning problems which may arise z 
4 what is left over, with this quantity becoming smaller THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
4 trom week to week. TAUNTON, MASS. 
ani ac. John E. Humphries . . Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
So far as the civilian trade is concerned, pinners a: John H. O'Neill . . . Box 720, Atanta, Ga. 
| sert, there is at present no consumer shortage of cotton qa 4H. Reid Lockman . . Box 515, Spartanburg, S.C. & 
coods or garments, so that it feels, all things considered, 
the yarn trade and manufacturers have been making a 
- 
commendable record under difficult conditions. 3] 
| Manufacturers and Builders of 
a ff Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap : 
= 
J Valentine & Co Inc Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
Selli \ Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
agerts General Textile Sheet Metal 
40 Worth St. New York City : 
ESTABLISHED 1912 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 1 JENKINS METAL SHOP | 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. ; 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
= : 
| oO 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN’S 
SEMI-MONTHLY DIGEST “ 


MILL EQUIPMENT, 
SUPPLIES, BOOKLETS 


‘New “Plug-In” Select-O-Phone 


Designed especially to facilitate moving 


of stations and expansion of the automatic 
interior telephone system to cope with to- 
day’s rapid changes in office and plant lay- 
outs, this new telephone may be plugged 
into any terminal box, which requires only 
a single strand of triple-conductor wire to 
be run to the Select-O-Phone switchboard, 
no cable being used. This new instrument 
may be used in the same system with loud- 
speaking name-touch executive stations. 
The center of the dial is a code tinging 
button which is pressed to code signal 
where several persons may be served by 
one telephone, or when using the built-in 
General Call paging circuit. All plug-in 
telephones are interchangeable. New also 
is the digit dial. Dialing any. number auto- 
matically connects to the desired party in a 
secret conversation. Provision is also in- 
cluded for secret conference among three 
or more persons. Capacity of system: 5 to 
55 lines, with extension possibilities to 100 
or more stations. Made by Select-O-Phone 
Co., 1012 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


General Dyestuff Circulars 


General Dyestuff Corp. has released cir- 
culars describing the following dyestuffs: 

Indanthren Scarlet BBN Suprafix, a vat 
dyestuft: specially adapted for printing. It 
is in the form of a smooth, grit-free, non- 
settling paste. 

Indanthren Scarlet BBN suprafix prints 
bright shades of scarlet possessing very 
good fastness to washing, to chlorine, and 
to light. It is well suited for use on dra- 
peries and other severely exposed fabrics. 

Para Red Brown R, a direct dyestuff 
which produces two very attractive shades 
of reddish brown when coupled with Nitra- 
zol CF Conc. or Nitrazol GG. 


Para Red Brown R is particularly well 
suited for use on cotton or rayon piece 
goods... It produces dyeings of good fast- 
ness to washing and very good fastness to 
water and to perspiration. 
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Charlab Chemical Putty 
For Stopping Leaks 


The Charlotte 


Chemical Laboratories. 


Inc., Charlotte, N. C., announces a new 
product for use in textile mills to stop leaks 
in chemical, dye, bleach and size equip- 
This Charlab 


Putty, has been sold for years by the 


ment. product, Chemical 


above for use in and- around chemical 
manufacturing plants to stop acid and cor- 
rosive gas leaks. This product is now being 
used extensively in government ordnance 
plants producing high explosives. The man- 
ufacturer states that leaks can be quickly 
and effectively stopped through its use. 
Charlab Chemical Putty is waterproof, 
acid resistant, and withstands temperatures 
up to 900 degrees Fahrenheit. It hardens 
outside while remaining plastic underneath, 
thus allowing its use on vibrating equip- 
ment. 
Complete details regarding price; etc., 
may be obtained from the manufacturer. 
The name, “Charlab,’ is’ registered in 
the United States Patent Office. 


New Leaflet Describes 
Manual Auto-Starters 


For low voltage starting of non-revers- 
ing, squirrel-cage, 2 and 3-phase, 5 to 200- 
horsepower induction motors, manual auto- 
starters are described in a new four-page 
leafllet announced by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. 

The leaflet is well illustrated with wiring 
diagrams and close-up views of principle 
parts. A tabulation lists recommended 
starter sizes for common horsepower and 
voltage ratings of motors used on 24, 40, 
50 and 60-cycle circuits. 

A copy of descriptive data 10-700 may 
Dept. 7-N-20, Westing- 
Electric and 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


be secured from 


house Manufacturing Co., 


New Swatch Book 


The Du Pont Style News Service has 
just issued. a new swatch book which cov- 
ers outstanding fabric trends for summer 
1942, in every field of feminine fashions 
and in various price groups. The choice of 
both 
continuous filament and spun rayon—was 


fabrics made trom Du Pont rayon 


based on a. comprehensive market. survey 
made by the Rayon Division. 


New Blackout Bulb Unit 


Blackout bulb 
specifications are announced by the War- 
ash Appliance Brooklyn, N. Y., 
whose silver-lined Blackout bulb placed on 
the market in 


changes. in 


Important 


Corp., 
early January was put 
through exhaustive blackout tests in actual 
city-wide practically every 
State. Specification changes are based on 
the results of these tests, as well as on 


blackouts. in 


various official. recommendations. 

The most important specification change 
ds in color of light from blue and red to 
the deep orange recommended by the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. Other changes are 
in size which is smaller, in reduced current 
consumption to 15 watts, in elimination:otf 
the former built-in reflector, and in the 
improved type of heavy black silicate coat- 
ing to prevent light leakage. 

The deep orange light that the new unit 
provides is said to be ample to permit room 
occupants to see each other plainly, as well 
as furniture, doors and windows. The bulb 
will fit any household socket, and will list 
at 45c. 


New Fluorescent Development 


Fluorescent lighting, burgeoning under 
the demands for war-time industrial light- 
ing, received additional stimulus with the 
announcement recently of a new manufac- 
turing process perfected by engineers of 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. The development 
increases the life and initial brilliance of 
the lamps and also eliminates subsequent 
development. of dark streaks, splotches or 
shadowy end-bands. 

Basis of the new process is the explosion 
of a mercury “bomb” in the interior of the 
lamp tube during manufacture, thereby 
regulating exactly the amount of mercury 
in the lamp, and producing the improved 


performance claimed for the method. 
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Most Far Reaching Price Ceilings On Textiles 
Go Into Effect 


(Continued from Page 10) 


method under which each seller of “cotton products”’ 
shall determine his maximum selling price for each class 
of goods. This is the “weighted average price’’ in effect 
during the July 21st-August 15th base period adjusted by 
the differentials provided for changes in the price of spot 
cotton. The “weighted average” is defined to mean: | 

(a) The average of the prices agreed upon in connec- 

3 tion with contracts of sale, weighted in accordance 

with the quantity sold at each price, or 

(b) If no contracts of sale were made, the average of 

the list prices in effect, weighted in accordance 
with the number of business days each list price 
was in effect. 

Inasmuch as a strict application of the regulation might 
result in a different ceiling price for each seller for the 
same product, the Administrator revealed that a list of 
weighted average market prices is being prepared by a 
representative group of cotton textile merchants. After 
these prices are submitted to OPA and approved, it is 
expected that a list of specific “dollars-and-cents” base 
prices for these cotton products will be issued in an 
amendment to the regulation. 

Because of the time required to adjust the numerous 
textile prices to the new basis, the effective date of the 
regulation is not until May 4, 1942. Sellers are SOR 
during a reasonable period (not to exceed 30 days) nec- 
essary for determining their new maximum prices, é sell 
or deliver cotton products “on memorandum,” provided 
the buyer is informed of the applicable maximum price as 
soon as it is determined. In no event is the purchaser to 
settle his obligation at a price in excess of the ceiling. 
Lower than maximum prices are, of course, permitted. 

The order states that a seller shall determine his max- 
imum prices by averaging his base-period contract prices 
or list prices to purchasers of the same general class or of 
the most nearly comparable class, appropriately adjusted 
to the normal differential of selling prices for the two 
classes. The method of determining a seller’s ceiling 
prices is elaborately set forth. Ifa seller is unable to 
establish his own maximum from his own sales, then his 
ceilings shall be the average of the maximum prices of 
three “representative sellers.” 


The term “representative seller” means ‘‘a seller who is 
engaged in and representative of the same type of busi- 
ness and whose maximum prices reasonably reflect the 
average market price during the base period.” 

If a seller is unable to determine his maximum price by 
such methods, provisions are made for establishing his 
ceilings on the basis of prices “in line with” other max- 
imum prices. In the event that he finds his maximum 
price through any other method than his own contract or 
list prices, the seller is required to file his price with the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Each sales contract must show certain details, including 
the date, full description of the products sold and a com- 
putation of the maximum price as derived from the base 
period price. 

The following is an example of the form which is to be 
followed in computing the maximum price: 
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A. Base Period Price (July 21-Aug. 15, 1941) $. per unit 
B. Cotton differential, per Ib. $ 
C, Percentage of cotton %o 
>. Units per lb. at loom per unit 

(BxC) | 
EK. Adjustment for cotton ——— . 

(D) 

Maximum Price: 5 per unit 


As indicated by the above formula, the regulation pro- 
vides for a “‘sliding-scale’”’ adjustment in proportion to the 
cotton content of the product ‘“‘at loom,” 

Wholesalers, jobbers and retailers are exempt from the 
provisions of the regulation so long as they are perform- 
ing a recognized distributive function and are not affil- 
lated in any way with the manufacturer of the products. 
A “distributive function” is recognized under the order if 
“it advances the goods sold to the next stage of distribu- 
tion.” Thus, presumptively sales by one jobber to an- 
other, or by one manufacturer to another engaged in the 
same type of business, are not sales in the performance of 
a recognized distributive function, the regulation explains. 
This is designed to prevent sales being made in a manner 
which pyramids the price. 

Imports are excluded from the applicability of the reg- 
ulation. 

A “war procurement” section exempts from the pro- 
visions of the regulation deliveries made before the effec- 
tive date against all contracts to the Government or 
Lend-Lease Nations. Also exempted are sales by sub- 
contractors to contractors where the seller can show a 
contract dating before May 4, 1942, between a primary 
contractor and any such Government. 

In cases where any Government agency finds that pri- 
mary contractors are making cotton products necessary to 
the war effort on machinery designed to manufacture a 
substantially different product or under other abnormal 
conditions, it is permitted to pay more than the ceiling 
price. A method is also provided whereby Government 
sub-contractors can, under similar circumstances, 
permission to charge a premium. 

A special provision permits sellers to petition the OPA 
for adjustment or exception for seasonal goods in the 
event that the base period prices bear a substantially less 
favorable relationship to prices of other staple cotton 
products than normal. Sellers who intend to seek such an 
adjustment may, under stated conditions, make deliveries 
against existing commitments at the contract price, sub- 
ject to subsequent refunds where necessary. 


obtain 


No evasion of the price limitations is permitted, either 
by direct or indirect methods. The order specifically pro- 
hibits write-ups on contracts made prior to the effective 
date of the regulation even though lower than the appli- 
cable maximum price. 

Sellers as well as buyers are required to preserve rec- 
ords of transactions on products covered by the schedile. 
Furthermore, each seller shall compile a list showing his 
weighted average price for the base period on the cotton 
products affected. The seller must as soon as possible and 
no later than June 1, 1942: 

(a) File this list with the OPA; 

(b) Display or otherwise make the list available for 
inspection at his sales office or offices of his selling 
agents: 

(c) Make the list available to any “good-faith” buyer 
or to any other seller who in good faith seeks the 
information in order to establish his own prices. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equidment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Warehouse, 603 Stew: art Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., F. rage ao Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 

Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: A. Carrell. 523 Clairmont Ave Jecatur, Ga 
Phone Dearborn G. RK. Easley, 107 Manly St.., Greenville S.. C.. _CHARLOT rE LEATHER BELTING Charlotte, N. J. Me- 
Phone 1610; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Kenna, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Beattie, Box 82, Greenville, 5. C.; J. L. 
Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill. 309 ) Mi wazine St., New Harkey, Supt., Charlotte, N. C. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 

AKRON. BELTING CO,., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: The Akron | 
Belting Co., 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.:.Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
406 S 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady pn ape Box 342, Phone 3192. 

; Concerd, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 

ALLEN CO., 440 “3nd Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825. Phone 469. LaGrange-. 

Wooten, Fort Mill, S. . 


Ga.; Gofdon W. Enloe, P. 0. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.; Harold P. Gol 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, er, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, S.C. Stocks carried at 


New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte. Carolina Transfer and ayes ha Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bro. 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., John D. Hunter, E. H. erage Co., Greenville, Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga. 


Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 5, 22nd ‘Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemi- 
St... Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens- cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
boro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr., 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. F 


I De » COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
Youngcl ‘id. 10 South’St.. Mobile, Ala. COLE 
: ‘OLE MFG. CO. . D., Newnan, Ga. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Previdence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. John R. White, Mer.: Corn 
AMERITC AN \ ISCOSE 850 Fifth Ave.. New ork City. Sou, Products Sales Montgomery Bldg. Sparts inburg, S. Cc. Cc anty 
Offiec. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. , 


Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper. 

ARKANSAS CO. x 210. Newark. N. J. Sou. Reopr.: starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Prod 

NC. ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. 

Piety Joyner, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.. 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, I,. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
Lancaster. Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. V 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St. _ Worcester. 

Asiley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. Wood 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Eddy. ward, Tel. 8886; Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Co. ; 

“Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-904 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. nN. 


VW. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte, N. C., office: Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 
90: ireenville, S: C.: arold T. Buck, 1615 
St. ‘Ga: R. Ais. CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood- 


side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Son. Offices, 44-A_ Nor. Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1886 East Morehead St.. 


wood Place. Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Char'otte, N. C. : By rd Milter. Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 


‘exas Rep.: Textile EC allas, Tex. , 
fexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 
ATWOOD MACHINE CO... Stonington, Conn, Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Htumphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. 
C 


S 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
AU FFMORDT & CO., C. A,, 468 Fourth Ave.. New York City, Sou. 
Kep.: George B. Wilkinson, 6183 Johnston Blde.. ‘Chi irlotte, N. C. DAYTON RU BBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O, Box R46, Greenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. Greenville, S. ( Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta. 
.ANCROFRT ‘LTING CO... Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis Ga. Sou. jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Co Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.., Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
BARBER-COLM Se CO,, Rockford, Tl, Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Offices at: Columbia, S. C. Raleig! N. x rk: na, Ark.., C luml s, 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc... 10 High St... Boston, Mass. Ga 
Sou. Office. 511 Johnston Bldge.. Charlotte. N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. Sou. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE Se 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River. Mass. N. Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary. Box 
Agt.. John Graham Webb. . O. Box 344, Hillsboro, N. C.. Phone 127-B. 136. Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg.. Chat 
IE CCO S CORP.. Buffalo. N.Y. Sou. Rens.: J: D. Quern and tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; 0. L. Carter, 
harlotte. 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 


A. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
flames. 185 Pindipinesh Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Raerhorn 5074: Ralph DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. §. C.. Phone 150, | houses, Spartanburg. S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 


Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices. 682 S. Front St.. Eliz 


nbeth. N. J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou... DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., 
Mer.. H.-L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhbler, Spartanburg. Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, 
S.C.: R. €. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. sou. Sales Mer.; D. C, Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. 


ae ADLEY FLYER & REPAIR. CO., 1818 W. Second ‘Ave., Gastonia, Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury, 
a H. B. Constable, J, P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green. M. 1D. 
a WERTON. EF. H.. 1619 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C. Haney. W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 


Office; J. MeGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 
BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP... Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Bide... Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd. 804 Provident 


Batson, Box 841. Greenville. S. Cc. Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan: T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. 
RROWN CO. THE DAVID. Lawrence. Mnas, Sou. Rens.: Greenville. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.: 


. J. A. Frankl gusta, Ga.: ’ Tay Newnan, Ga. 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow \. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga 
den: Dallas. Tex., Russel] A. Singleton Co... Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. Chemicals 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.:; Spar Dept. Main Office, Wilmington. Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
tanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical 
Man: Pe . Lindsay, Sale: 414 S.C 
BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 FE. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. Lindsay, Salesman. 414 §..Church St.; N. P. Arnold 


2886 Alston Dr.., Atlanta. Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. , 354 Vine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman; 0. G. McCullers, Me 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, George S. McCarty. T. A. -Paniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 

tin. George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Chattanooga. 


Fenn.: H. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Nashville ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
renn.: Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ienl Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 845 S, 41st St., Birmingham. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.. Hartsville, S. C. W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C...George Field. Mer.: Cliften K. Watson. 
CARTER TRAVELER.CO.. Gastonia, N.C... R. D. Hughes Sales Ce.. Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor. Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2024. Tel. 
2196 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Fastern Rep 8-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfe. Agt.. Bax 1999 Phone 
(including Canada), C. BE. Herrick, 44. Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.: 2643. Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley. Southwest Supply Co.. Aet.. 
Furopean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. Pr’. ©. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 
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ENGINEERING SALES CO., Charlotte, N. C., 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., 
’. Lancaster, 676 S. Church St.., 


FIDELITY M ACHINE CO., 


3908-18 Frankford Ave.., Pa. 
, 911 Provident Bidg., 
LUBRIPLATE DIV., 
. Day, 681 Spring St., N. 

Tidewater Supply Co., 


water Tidewater Supply Co., 


Tidewater Supply Co., ‘ 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Jefferson Brick Sapoly Co.. 

Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 


Louis and Commerce 
OSTE R MACHINE 


MRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Franklin Process Co., G - Central Franklin lrocess Co.; 
LABORATORIES, 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO.. 


‘ and Warehouse, 


LOOM REED CO., | 


, CORPORATION OF 
A. 


H & B AMERICAN ee 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., 


Distributor in N. 
The whine Co. American Safety T 


Merrow parts and supplies stocked at 


414 Slepiard 


HOWARD BROS CO.., 


we 
- 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., 


THE H., Danielson. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. 
O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.:_§ 


. Box 544, Charlotte, ! 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. 

C.: Gastonia Mill Co.. 
*.: Sullivan Hardware 


: Odell Mill Supply 


Cs Shelby Supply Co.. § 
Montgomery Crawford, 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
‘Fulton : Southern Belting Co.. 
The Young & Vann Supply Co.., 
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JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON: CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEE VER STARCH CO., Columbus, Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Claude B. Her, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, a Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fr. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer. S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. REFINING CO.. 129 Lockwood 
St., Newark, N. J. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MAC anges CO., THE, 8 Laure! St., Hartford, Conn. BE. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spart: Ss. C.: B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex... Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in 
cluding C anada) Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence,. R. I.; 
Furopean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORD. Gen. Office, Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Kes. 
Megr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. ¢.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Kes. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N.C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. 
l.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MeCalla. A. R. Aker 
strum, 201° W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., G reensboro. N. c.. J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bldg.. N. C.; H. A.- Rodgers, 1006 James Bédg.. Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: F. L. Feagte, Jr., 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131.W. First St.. Charlotte. NK... “Seu. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Rou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N..C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlarita, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
RKeps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Industrial Supp'y Co.. 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N..C.: A. G.- 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 8-7191. Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Spartanburg, S. C,, Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jolin P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MAC HINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P: O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836. Greenville. S. 
W. Jd. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville. S. C. 


OLD DOMINION “ee CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg. 
Va., and Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City: N. J. Sou. Reps.:. Kdwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St.. Charlotte. N. €.: Che 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, TH. Sou. Rep.: W. 
\. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. 0. Box 1147. Sen. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte. 
N. C.. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blde. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N.-C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Ine... 420 Lexington Ave... New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona. Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Andérsou. 
Atlanta Office: C. rT. Lassiter, Greensboro, N..C.: Guy Morrison. 992 
Montgomery Bldg. Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte. N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. : 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg. S. C. 


.. PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Ine. , Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office. John 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT- INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg... Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta. Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 85 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia, Pa. San. 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoehel, 615 Roslyn Road, W inston Salem N.C.: J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, S..C.:.A. S..Jay. P..0. Box 687. Svin- 
cauga. Ala,; J. T. Hoffman, &8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 
Store. C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St., S.W.. Phone Walnut SOLS. 
Atlanta, Ga 
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RIGGS & LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. om Rep.: Ernest F. Cul- 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.., Charlotte, N. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-3201. 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. . 


ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville. S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N.C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou.. Agt.- 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Aegts.: 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CoO., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 


748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.., 


Cleveland, O. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 
222 W. First St.., E 


Charlotte, N.C. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps.: James 


E. East, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. ; Harris Ford, 158 FE. Main 
St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W eg H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. _ Dist. 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: 
S. Charlotte, N. C.: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia, 
Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.:: W. H. Atlanta, 
Gia.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: W. lL. C richton, Jackson, Miss.: J. O. 
pore, &. Whelchel. Greenville, S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knox. 
ville, Tenn. : P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, 


Mass. Sou, Repr.: 
lister, P. O,. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


E.. W. Hol- 


Pratt St., 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine., 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Khett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.;: Termi- 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. €.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: R. BE. Lowes, 8704 Star- 
— Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, 

N..E., Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MPfG. CO., A. E. Decatur, Hil. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern M Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: Taylor, Monroe, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.., 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg.., 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 818 E. Baltimore, Md. 


Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 


Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth. Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117,. Memphis, Tenn.: 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J., New 


Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 1886 FE. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern: Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mar.: 
' Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 621 E. McBee Avenue., Box 568, Greenville, 
Ss. C. . Kaufman, Jr.. “Mer. : Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN. HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Son. 
Office. Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mer... T. -C. 
Davis: W. N. a a 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: E. D. Estes, 
1257: Durand Dr: N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O: Box 448, Spartanburg, S: C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A Terrell. Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices,. Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. -Bulk Plants and W arehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va 
DD. l.. Kevs, Richmond. Va.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke. Va.: F. M. Ed. 
Goldshoaro. N. C.: Ww. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro. 
N..C.: H. L. Mariow. B.D. and C. W. Meador. Charlotte, N.C.: 
J. S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: . 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Mrers. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 
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Textile 


Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.;: Burlington: 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. — 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE APRON CO., East Gastonia, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E 
Sec. and Treas. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


oe BELTING & SUPPLY CO., 
tonia, N, 


. J. Eaddy, 


1801 E. Ozark St., Gas- 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plauts, Green 
ville Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holl, 20s 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Grecnville, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 
Tenn, 


UNITED LABORATORIES, Inc., 16801 Euclid Ave.., 
Dist. Supervisor: Harry H. Phillips, P. 0. Box 908, 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Factory and Main Offices: 
Providence, R. ‘ Sou. Branch Office: 1400A Woodside Bldg., Green 
ville, 5S. C. Sou. Factory Reps.: J. S$. Palmer, P. O. Box 626, Anderson, 
L. ‘Paimer, P. ©. Box 1128, Spartanburg, S. C.; C. L. Park, 
1751 Pelham Road, of E.. Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St., 
Lynchburg, Va.: Rogge nkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Apt. No. 3, 
Charlotte, N: C.: e Mi Hardy, 1862 S.W. 24th St., Miami, Fla.; Edw. 
J. McMahon, 1516-18 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Sou. Distributors 
for “Barreled Sunlight’: Alabama—Birmingham: Standard Building 
Material Co, Inc., 230 S. 8ist St.: Decatur: John D. Wyker & Son; 
Montgomery: Bear Lumber Co., 400 Lee St. Georgia—Atlanta: Camp 
bell Coal Co., 286-240 Marietta St., N.W.: Macon: Jarrett Paint & Glass 
Co., 655-657 Poplar St.: Savannah: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.; 
Thomaston: Alvah J. Nelson Lumber Co. Louisiana-—Baton Rouge: 
Service Sales Co., P. O. Box 58: New Orleans: Service Sales Co., 115 
Chartres St. North Carolina—Asheville: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. 
Newlin Hardware Co., Inc.., 
S. Main St.; Charlotte: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 112 W. 5th St.: 
Greensboro: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.: High Point: 
Street-Vick Paint & Wall Paper Co., 205 FE. Commerce St.:. Mt. Airy: 
W._E. Merritt Co.: Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co., 519 W. 
North St.: Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St. South Caro- 
lina—Charleston: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.: Greenville: 


Cleveland, 0. 
Tryon, N. C, 


George Ross Lumber Co., Rhett St. at Wardlaw; Spartanburg: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., W. Main St. Tennessee—Knoxville: Chap- 
man Paint & Wall Paper Store, 214 S. Gay St.: Memphis: Binswanger 


& Co., Inc., 645-655 Union Ave.: 
ware Co., 409 Broadway. 
Co., Inc., 548 Orleans St.: 
parral St.; Dallas: 


Nashville: Phillips & Quarles Hard- 
Texas—-Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck, 304 N. Cha- 
Pratt Paint & Paper Co., Bryan and Ervay Sts.: 
Fort Worth: Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., 2415 W. 7th St.: Houston: 
Fred G. DeYoe, 3001 Bagby St.: Lubbock: Graham's Paint & Paper 
Co., 1209 18th St., and Newsom-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.: San Antonio: 
“Roemer,” 112-114 Main Ave.; Waco: Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc. Vir- 
ginia—Lynchbure: D. A. Hines Co., Inc., 814-316 12th St.: Norfolk: 
The Henry Walke Co., P. 0. Box 1041: Richmond: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: Roanoke Paint & Glass Co.: 
Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & Co., Inc., 81 S. Braddock St. 


S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St... Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps. Willlam W. Vaughan and Wim. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792, Green- 
ville, s. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456; Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike F. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 

UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C. L., Athens, Ga. 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. 
612 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 
Washington St., 


Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Greenville, S. C.., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Steck Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in soanee of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


WARK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re Osteen. 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, C. 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S..C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
2. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. EF. H: 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.., ery, Mass. Sou. Office: FE. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Blde., Greenville, Cc. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1817 
Healev Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824. 


WILLIAMS BANDING MILL, P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga.. Ala... Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 935 Henley Place, Charlotte. N. C.. 
covering South and N. C. 


WILLIAMS BANDING MILL. 
WINDLE & CO.. J. H.. 281 S. Main St.. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 


802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. Box 102. 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


~ 


P. O. Box 116, Gastonia. N. C. 


Providence, R. I. 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with | 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


_ use less water and 
7 seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 


Closets have been 


giving service in all 


. 


parts of the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington ; Delaware 


ABOUT 


TIME, always valuable, is now more 
precious than ever. Save time by stay- 
ing at the McAlpin. Its ideal midtown 
location is right where it’s most con- 
venient for business or pleasure. 


Rooms with private bath 
Single from $3.30 
Double from $4.95 


* 1 BLOCK FROM PENN STATION 
@ 5 MINUTES TO TIMES SQUARE 
e@ B.& 0. Motor Coaches stop at our door 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


RENG-MAKiIN 


The World i is Waiting 


The fate of the entire world now rests 
squarely upon American man power and 
American productionefficiency. From our 
specialized point of view, we know that 
one quick, sure way for mills to add pro- 
duction is to replace worn rings on spin- 
ning frames and twisters with DIAMOND 
FINISH designs that give 10% increase 
in average cases, and on some operations 
boost production 25%, 50% and even 
more. Rely upon the World’s Largest 
Ring-making Plant for competent coun- 


sel, swift service. We Make All Types 
| of Holders 
WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING TRING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “Twister Ri since 15 7.3 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S.C. 


Samples On Request 
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ESPITE the added strain of 3-shift operation, 
spinning room output 
thousand . 


you can step up your 
definitely reduce your ends down per 
by conditioning fibres with Texaco, Texspray Compound. 

Applied without compressed air in the beater chambers of the pickers, 
Texspray softens brittle fibres, prevents breakage of long fibres, 
smoother, easier drafting stock. 


assures a 

Texspray also eliminates dust and fly, providing healthier working con- 
ditions, stimulating worker morale and efficiency. Texspray system is avail- 
able in recognized textile areas only. | 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the fields 
listed in the panel has made it preferred by prominent textile mills everywhere. 

These Texaco:users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours, A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just phone 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points 


Care for your Car 
in the 48 States, or write: 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*% More revenue airline miles in the 
U.S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diese | horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More Diese! horsepower 
streamlined trains in the UV. S. is lu- 
bricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


on 


% More locomotives and cars in the 
U.S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


..for your Country 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd Sc.. 


New York, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
FRED ALLEN ev 


local 


y Sunday night. see 


for tit and 


@ 
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